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Volume I DECEMBER M:CM-:XIX Number 3 


A Move Onwards 


F Rome was not built in a day, neither will the British Drama League get into its 

stride for a year or two. We proceed slowly but surely to our objective, which is: 

to secure for the dramatic impulse in this country, wherever and however it comes 

into being, the fullest chance of “life and liberty.”” The impulse itself, the creative 
act of the artist, whether dramatist, actor, scene-painter, or producer, whether amateur 
or professional, is beyond the province of any system of organisation. Organisation 
can only concern itself with conditions favourable or unfavourable to art, with the 
abuses which thwart more e specially the artist of the Theatre, with other more hopeful 
signs in the world of to-day which we believe might be utilise -d, if we would, for the 
benefit of the Theatre and all who love it. 

Since the last number of DRAMA was published the League has advanced one step 
further in the mobilisation of its resources. The Stratford Conference did not end in 
talk. It made possible the meeting at dinner on Sunday evening, November 3oth, of 
some seventy experts who now constitute the seven committees to which has been 
entrusted the practical working out of the purposes of the League. A full list of these 
committees, together with the names of their members, will be found on page 93 of the 
present number of the magazine. Every committee, it should be noted, will work in 
close touch with the other, the Chairman of each being himself a member of the 
Executive Committee of the League. The power of action still resides in the executive, 
a wieldy body limited to seven members, besides the Hon. Treasurer and Secretary. 
But the initiation of policy will tend no doubt to come more and more from the 
sub-committees, who will incidentally form an advisory body unique in the history of 
our Stage. 

By taking a concrete case it will be easy to illustrate what we mean : 

Suppose in any particular locality it is desired to found a Municipal Theatre. Borough 
councillors are not usually selected for technical experience of the Theatre. If advice were 
needed, recourse might most naturally be made to the Repertory Theatre Committee of 
the British Drama League. This committee, acting in //azson with the Foreign Drama 
Committee (which will have access to every kind of information on the Continental forms 
of endowed Theatre), and with the Community, and Drama in Education committees, would 
be in a position to advise and formulate a considered scheme from which no aspect 
of the problem could have been overlooked. The value of such an advisory opinion 
needs no elaboration, and it is only one instance of the many ways in which the 
committees may be helpful apart from their primary purpose of consolidating the 
resources and influence of the League itself. 

But it is not only by the work of sub-committees that we shall reach our goal. The 
members of these committees are giving of their best ungrudgingly to the League’s service. 
We are no less confident thit every member of the League will contribute his share, not 
in money only, but in enthusiasm and criticism wherever either can be helpfully applied. 
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SOME ASPECTS of the BALLET 


A Symposium contributed by Thamar Karsavina, Leonid 


Massine, Adrian C. Boult and James Strachey* 
I. TECHNIQUE IN DANCING 


By Thamar Karsavina 


HAT a well-developed technique is 
absolutely indispensable to a dancer 
has always seemed to me a maxim so 
obvious that I would have never 
thought of proving or defending it, if I did not 
often meet with a very widely spread opinion 
that the main essence or quality of dancing is 
expression—or, so to say, the manifestation of 
one’s “ soul ”—while “ technique ”’ is a purely 
secondary question, something perhaps even 
on the verge of “ bad taste,” “ acrobatism.” 

As a matter of fact, I must confess that to me 
personally acrobatism—in the ordinary, broader 
sense of the definition, not merely as applied 
to dancing—has always had a great appeal 
as a wonderful, miraculous achievement, 
an art autocratic in itself. 

This attitude of contempt towards the réle of 
technique in dancing shows a complete misin- 
terpretation of the essence of this art. For to be 
““ expressive ” in art one must first of all have a 
complete control and mastery of one’s “‘ means.” 
The dancer’s body is his or her “‘ means,” and 
henceforth results the necessity of making this 
body an obedient instrument, refined, unweary, 
mobile, light, overcoming as far as possible all 
laws of gravity. Somebody may remark: 
“ Yes, but all that simply means being able to 
dance, and that is a long way off from acro- 
batism!” But I think it is not quite so: 
dancing must always verge on the wonderful, 
miraculous, must always abandon the sphere 
limited to the ordinary physical faculties of a 
human being. This is what opens the door for an 
unlimited phantasy and a rhythmical imagina- 
tion. And to make dancing wonderful, miracu- 
lous, one cannot and must not avoid difficulties 
—one must meet them halfway. And so I 
would say that technique is the essential, 
principal element in dancing. But now rises 
the question : how is it that we have two types 

*The first two articles have been rendered into 
English by M. Lykiardopulos 
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of dancers—one possessing a first-class tech- 
nique but powerless to evoke in the spectator 
anything except mere admiration for the 
remarkable distinctness of the movements of 
their feet; and the second type able to dance 
“charmingly,” but from the point of view of 
technique indifferently, and, none the less, 
more attractive and appealing to the imagina- 
tion than the first type ? The answer is that 
neither the one type nor the other can be 
acclaimed as first-class examples of dancers, 
The second type—the dancers who are 
endowed with all or many artistic qualities— 
technique excluded—would, if their technique 
were properly developed, be imeasurably 
better dancers, reach greater ‘“ expressive- 
ness,’”’ and their power over their art and their 
hold over the spectators would be unlimited. 
As for the first type, let us take as an example 
familiar to all of us the best dancers of the 
“ Italian school,” and we see that they are also 
unsatisfactory, and very often extremely 
vulgar. Why is it so, when they have at their 
disposal, an obedient, strong body, able to 
triumphantly ‘overcome all difficulties? 
Because, and that is the sole reason, lack of 
taste or simply bad taste turns them towards the 
road of various technical “ tricks’ and tours 
de force, where they forget about the lines of 
their body; and another reason is that their 
technique is insufficient. This may sound a 
paradox, but it is so. The greatest and most 
perfect technique is that which is able to 
conceal the smallest hint at effort, and those 
same difficulties, which in‘a_ second-class 
technique leave the impression of “ tricks ” 
and tours de force, seem wonderful, miraculous, 
when the efforts accompanying them are 
successfully concealed. 

All the aforesaid tends to show us that the 
development of other artistic faculties must 
proceed in proportion with the perfection of a 
dancer’s technique, This is perfectly obvious 
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and indisputable, and there is nothing new to be 
said on this question. I personally figure to 
myself the scheme of a dancer’s development 
as follows : the basis is formed by the artistic 
temperament, which indicates the direction 
and lines to be followed in the process of 
development; temperament makes the artist, 
but if this temperament is genuine and true it 
guides the artist towards the cultivation of a 
highly-developed technique. Without straining 
to a maximum one’s will-power it is impossible 
to execute difficult movements, and systematic, 
persistent work is unavoidable. On the other 
hand, only by working at the technique of 
one’s art does the artistic temperament reach 
that level of “‘ temper ” which lifts it so high 
over mediocrity. 

A general education, feeling of “ style,” etc., 
are also necessary to the good dancer, but 
perfection is attainable, chiefly, only through 
hard work at dancing itself. A famous and 
first-rate dancer, who herself is an obvious 
contradiction of her own words, once said to 
me : “‘ I seldom make my pupils dance. I only 
explain to them how to execute the movements, 
and they then learn them once for ever.” 
That is a great mistake. The human body must 
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directly itself learn and know every movement 
(so we have the inimitable, purely individual 
movements of Nijinsky) ; human consciousness 
must be subjected to the voice of the body, for 
if only the head and brains are working then 
we get uncertainity, timidity, coldness, and 
restraint in the dancer’s performance. 


* * * * 


I have often met with a certain censure. 
of ‘ pointes’’—or “ toe-dancing.”’ What an 
artificial, unnatural way of moving it seems, 
people say. And in this remark lies the justifica- 
tion of the “pointes.” In our everyday 
natural life we always speak in natural simple 
prose. Pathos, emotion demand verse or at 
least a rhythmical musical form of speech. In 
everyday natural life we walk and move 
treading on our whole feet ; in ballet we hardly 
touch the earth with the tips of our toes. 
What a great inspiration was given to him who 
first invented the art of dancing on the tips of 
our toes! For thus was drawn a dividing line 
between the everyday and the wonderful, 
between what is accessible to all and that which 
is given only to the chosen, between the stage 
and life. 


ON CHOREOGRAPHY AND A NEW SCHOOL 


OF DANCING 
By Leonid Massine 


OKIN and Nijinsky have played, un- 
doubtedly, a prominent part in the 
development of the contemporary 
ballet. Fokin gave us pure movement ; 
there is little space devoted in his creations to 
the plastic form. Nijinsky is a full contrast, a 
counterweight to Fokin: he sees in choreo- 
graphy not so much movement as form, a 
plastic art ignoring movement and often arrest- 
ing it. I believe that in the art of the ballet 
we must strive to reach a synthesis of movement 
and form, of choreography and plastic art, a 
blend in which the two essentials would be 


balanced, but with a certain inclination, per- 
haps, towards the plastic element. 

Besides trying to realise in my productions 
this synthesis, I am also trying to solve the 
problem of the relationship of dancing to 
music, In the beginning this relationship was 





merely casual and extremely primitive. Pro- 
ducers of ballets did not bother about this 
relationship, composed dances to any music, 
adjusted or adapted their dances to given 
tunes, and so on. Nijinsky and Fokin believed 
in a complete correspondence in the develop- 
ment of a musical and choreographic idea, that 
music and movement are analogous. Nijinsky 
developed this belief to its extreme possibility 
n ‘‘ Le Sacre Printemps,” under the influence 
of Dalcroze. And one can dare to say that 
“* Le Sacre Printemps ”’ was the greatest fruit 
of the Dalcroze theory. I personally am 
extremely obliged to Nijinsky for proving that 
this theory of the analogy of movement and 
music is wrong : in “ Le Sacre Printemps ” he 
reached the absurd in his mistake. In this 
creation of his he so accentuated the rhythm of 
the Stravinsky’s music that he made it quite 
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unbearable to the ear in conjunction with the 
choreographic movement, and so killed himself 
as choreograph, as that which could be listened 
to could not be looked at. 

The correspondence between dancing and 
music must be created and found, just as move- 
ment in dancing has to be created and sought. 
This is an entirely separate sphere in the 
general problem of the production of a ballet, 
and can be defined as a certain counterpoint to 
the musical design created by the composer. 
That is what I am attempting to realise in my 
new production, “ The Nightingale.” 

I am often asked what I think ought to be 
the mutual relationship between the various 
creators of a ballet, that is, the choreographer, 
composer of the music, composer of the 
libretto or scenario, and the designer of the 
scenery and costumes. I think that the most 
important collaboration is that of the choreo- 
grapher, and of the designer of the scenery and 
costumes. An equally important place is 
occupied by the composer of the music, 
whereas the author of the scenario occupies a 
secondary position, because when an idea or 
plot, which is to form the outline of a ballet, 
has been jointly developed by the designer and 
the choreographer, each of these two develops 
this idea or plot in the plane of his own art, and 
this gives the best results, as each of them 
expresses it by those means of which he is 
master, and their fruit is one borne directly. 
Thus they serve themselves, but when they 
attempt to express the idea of aw riter, a man 
of letters, they are no more autocratic creators, 
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but mere translators, 


interpreters of the 
scenario-writer’s idea, That is why up to now 
the most successful ballets were those which 
were the fruits of the joint creation of choreo- 
grapher, designer, and composer. 


* * x * 


I am now working at the research for a new 
school of dancing, which will not have anything 
in common with the “ classical ’’ school, and 
will be able to unite in itself and express all the 
possibilities of the human body. 

I must admit that the “ classical ” school of 
dancing is a remarkable invention, the creation 
of a genius; more than that a fruit of super- 
natural foresight ; a thing that has been able to 
hold us enchanted for more than three cen- 
turies. But this “ classical ” school of dancing 
is based only on a minimal part of those 
possibilities of which our body is capable. 

I am now trying to find those new “ five 
elementary positions ” which in my school of 
dancing will correspond to the five positions of 
the classical school that have held us so long in 
captivity. And I hope that these new funda- 
mental positions will not only regenerate 
the conception of the art of dancing, but also 
create a whole living science of choreography, 
which will give us a greater number of creators 
in this field of art than we have to-day. I am 
also working simultaneously at an absolutely 
mathematical system of choreographic notation 
specially adapted to my new choreography, and 
in the near future I shall for the first time apply 
it in my new production. 


Ill. ON CONDUCTING BALLET 


By Adrian C 


SATISFACTORY DESCRIPTION to 
English readers of the methods to be 
pursued in conducting ballet as distinct 
from other forms of dramatic or 

symphonic ‘music might perhaps be made 
by means of a comparison with the ordinary 
English parish church organist. It would not 
be difficult for most people to think of a 
church where a discreet organist has tried 
sympathetically to accompany his choir and 
congregation with all possible tact and con- 
sideration, with the lamentable result that as 
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each portion of the service proceeds to its 
melancholy conclusion the pace of the work 
becomes slower and slower. A chance remark 
made to me when I first conducted ballet, 
true though it is, that were the orchestra to 
stop playing the dancers should be able to 
continue the ballet without any difficulty, so 

remarkably strong was their mutual sense of 
rhythm, misled me into believing that one 
need only accompany the ballet as one accom- 
panies a concerto and that the responsibility 
for the actual tempo rests not with the con- 
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ductor, but with those on the stage. I found, 
however, that this produced the effect de- 
scribed above, but instead of simply boring 
the congregation of the village church, it was 
increasing the difficulties of the unfortunate 
ballet to the most enormous extent, because I 
was attempting to make them remain in mid- 
air considerably longer than the laws of 
gravity would permit. 

The dancers, therefore, must be allowed both 
to have their cake and eat it; the tempo of 
a performance must exactly suit them, and 
the conductor must take entire responsibility 
for setting it. He must thus know at exactly 
what point in every bar of the music every 
step of the dancers must occur, and must feel, 
as the organist must feel, that he is providing 
the rhythmic life of the work as well as its 
emotional background. 

It might thus be urged that, since the 
dances have been invented to music that 
has either been composed for the purpose or 
has at any rate a special character to make 
this possible, it is only necessary for a good 
musician to conduct the music as he feels it 
himself, and that this therefore must be right 
for the purposes of the ballet. This is, of course, 
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true in many cases, but the perfection of 
mechanical instruments for reproducing music 
has shown us how, for instance, any two of 
the greatest pianists can play the same work 
in completely different ways which may both 
be entirely satisfactory from the artistic point 
of view, and it is here that the greatest difficulty 
arises for the conductor of a ballet. He may 
have to conduct repeated performances of 
works that he has known as music before 
he has known them as ballets, and although 
he may be able at first to change his reading 
to suit the dancing, he will find unless he is 
very careful that the Old Adam creeps in 
and successive performances will approximate 
nearer to his original view of the work, until 
he is politely but firmly reminded of this 
by those on the stage at the end of some 
performance. 

To sum up, then, the ballet conductor must 
first “‘ soak’ the tempo wanted by the dancers, 
and must then, at performance, define the 
rhythm and lead the ballet. At the same time 
he must watch carefully for any sign of a desire 
to modify the tempo: he must “ follow ” the 
dancers always in the metaphorical, but never 
in the literal, sense of the word. - 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BALLET 
By James Strachey 


HIS list is a fragmentary result of 
some incoherent investigations into 
the bibliography of dancing. It gives 
particulars of a very few of the most 
useful or best-known books on the subject, 
but it must be regarded as entirely incom- 
plete, not merely because it is a selection, 
but because my own enquiries have not 
covered more than a small part of the field. 
I have here tried to concentrate upon 
theatrical rather than social dancing, but it is 
not always possible to differentiate them, 


especially in their origins, and I have thought 
it worth while to mention a few very early 
books of a purely social kind. The list is 
roughly divided into three groups. The first 
contains theoretical and historical works; the 
second is devoted to books of practical instruc- 
tion ; in the third will be found a more special- 





ised list of treatises on different systems of 
dance notation. All of the books, unless the 
contrary is specifically stated, will be found in 
the General Catalogue at the British Museum 
under the heading given. 


A.—HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


There are no good general histories of 
dancing or of the ballet in existence. A few 
serious studies of the earlier developments of 
the ballet have appeared in recent years, but 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there 
is no coherent account, partly, at least, because 
of the veil that was drawn during that period 
between the ballet in Russia and in Western 
Europe. 

SatnT-Hupert (DE). “La Manitre de com- 
poser et faire réussir les Ballets.” 1641. 
71 
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“Idée des Spectacles 


PurE (MICHEL DE). 


Anciens et Nouveaux.” 1668. 


The two earliest known books on the ballet, 
the first of which is not in the British Museum. 
Chiefly theoretical. These, together with 
Mersenne’s “‘ Harmonie Universelle ” (1636), 
Marolles’ “‘ Mémoires ” (1656), and contem- 
porary ballet ibretti (many of which are re- 
printed in Lacroix’s “ Ballets et Mascarades,”’ 
1868-70), are the chief sources for our 
knowledge of the French ballet before it came 
into contact with the Italian opera. 


** Des 
1682. 


towards an 


MENESTRIER (CLAUDE FRANCOIS). 
Ballets Anciens et Modernes.” 
WEAVER (JOHN). 
History of Dancing.” 
BONNET (JACQUES). 
Danse.” 1724. 
Canusac (Louis pDE). “‘ La Danse Ancienne 
et Moderne.” 1754. 
GaLLinit (GIOVANNI ANDREA). 
on the Art of Dancing.” 


““An_ Essay 
1712. 
‘“* Histoire Générale de la 


“A Treatise 
1762. 


CompaN (CHARLES). “ Dictionnaire de 
Danse.” 1787. 

Baron (AuGusTE ALEXIS FLoREAL). “ Lettres 
et Entretiens sur la Danse.” 1824. 


A selection of seven of the best known of 
the regular traditional histories. They are all 
alike in their passionate devotion to chimerical 
descriptions of dancing among the ancients, 
in their habit of copying recklessly and 
without acknowledgment from their prede- 
cessors, and in their hatred of giving authorities 
for any of their statements. Most of them 
contain a few contemporary facts of interest. 
This is especially true of Menestrier, in spite 
of his terrible confusion. Cahusac wrote the 
articles on dancing in the “ Encyclopédie.” 
Gallini eloped with Lord Abingdon’s eldest 
daughter. Similar books were written at 
intervals through the nineteenth century. 


Desrat (G.). “ Dictionnaire de la Danse.” 
1895. 
VUILLIER (GASTON). 
Bre (Oscar). “ Der Tanz.” 1906. 
The first of these is a convenient but 
uncritical summary of the facts given by the 
traditional authorities referred to above. The 
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“La Danse.” 1898. 


two last are both elaborately illustrated works 
professing to be complete histories of dancing. 
The pictures are slightly better in the French 
book, and the facts in the German one. 


PLESHCHEEV (ALEKSANDR ALEKSYEEVICH), 
“Nash Balet (Our Ballet), 1673-1899.” 
Second edition. 1899. 


SvyeTLov (VLapimir). ‘ Le Ballet Contem- 
porain.” 1912. 

The former (in Russian) gives a very bald 
history of the Petersburg ballet till the end of 
the Petipa régime. The latter, a super-illus- 
trated Juxe volume, includes a well-informed 
account of the early period of M. Diaghileff’s 
enterprise. 


BROTANEK (RUuDOLF). “ Die 


Englischen 
Maskenspiele.”” 1902. 


REYHER (PAUL). “‘ Les Masques Anglais.” 
1909. 

PruNizRES (HENRY). “‘ Le Ballet de Cour en 
France.” 1914. 


Three really valuable books based on modern 
methods of research. ‘The first two investigate 
the English ballet down to the Civil Wars; 
the third covers about the same period for the 
French ballet. M. Pruniéres’ work is so 
entirely admirable that it poisons one’s mind 
against all other books on the subject ; one can 
only pray that he may be continuing his 
enquiries into the later history of the ballet. 
For similar studies on the Italian ballet readers 
may be referred to the works of Solerti and 
d’Ancona. 


NOVERRE (JEAN GEORGE). “ Lettres sur la 


Danse.” 1760. 


Biasis (CARLO). “ The 


Code of Terpsi- 
chore.” 1830. 


Two books of great reputation as regards the 
theoretical aspect of the ballet. Noverre’s 
views upon the predominating importance of 
the mimetic and dramatic side of stage dancing 
had already been foreshadowed by Pure, 
Menestrier, and Cahusac; they were to be 
revived later by Fokin. But they certainly find 
their most effective expression in the famous 
“* Lettres sur la Danse.” These are best read in 
the greatly enlarged edition published at the 
end of his life (1807) under the title, ‘“ Lettres 
sur les Arts Imitateurs.”” An English translation 
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of the first edition appeared in 1783. The most 
important of the innumerable works of Blasis 
js that mentioned above. In addition to 
theoretical arguments in the manner of 
Noverre, it contains fairly full accounts of the 
technique of theatrical dancing and of ballet 
construction. 





B.—PRACTICAL. 

There are a number of fifteenth-century 
manuscript books of dance instruction, but 
the earliest surviving printed work of the kind 
sems to be “ The maner of dauncynge of 
bace daunces,”’ translated from the French and 
printed by Robert Coplande (1521). The only 
copy of this is in the Bodleian, but it is reprinted 
in full by F. J. Furnivall on p. clx. of “ Captain 
Cox, his Ballads and Books” (1871). The 
following are some other early instruction 
books, all of them book-collectors’ rarities. 


ARENA (ANTONIUS DE). ‘“‘Ad_ suos Com- 
pagniones....” 1529. 
In ‘‘ macaronic ” verse. 

ArpEAU  (THOINOT). Pseud., f[i.e., Jehan 
Tabourot] ‘‘ Orchésographie.” 1588. 


The most entertaining as well as the clearest 
of the class. An excellent reprint was made in 
Paris in 1888. 


Corso (RINALDO). ‘ Dialogo del Ballo.” 
1555: 

Caroso (Fasritio). “Il Ballarino.” 1581. 

NecrI (CESARE). ‘‘ Le Gratie d’Amore.” 
1602. . 


Of these three the first is not in the British 
Museum. The other two (in various editions) 
have a number of not very interesting pictures. 


“ENGLISH DANCING MASTER.” 1651. 


The first edition of a book published by 
]. Playford, which went through nearly twenty 
editions in the following seventy years. All 
the editions except the first have the title, 
“The Dancing Master.” 


LAMBRANZI (GREGORIO). ‘‘ Neue und Curieuse 
Theatrialische Tantz-Schul.” 1716. 

_ Though ostensibly an instruction book, this 

is really only a collection of extremely lively 

pictures of theatrical dancers in most re- 

markable costumes and attitudes. (See ‘ Old 

Music’ Catalogue, British Museum.) 


Cc 
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C.—CHOREOGRAPHY. 


Rudimentary beginnings of dance notation 
are to be found as éarly as in some of the 
fifteenth-century manuscripts; they are also 
present in a scarcely more developed form in 
Coplande, Arena, Arbeau, Negri, and Playford 
(see above). The following work by Feuillet 
is the first real attempt to deal with the 
problem. It may be mentioned that a 
specimen of the Feuillet choreography, with 
some other rare books on dancing, is at present 
exhibited in Show Case XVI. in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum. 


FEUILLET (RAOUL AuGER). “* Chorégraphie, ou 
l’Art de décrire la Dance.”’ 1700. 

This scheme of notation, though first printed 
here, was in fact invented some years earlier 
by Beauchamp, who, however, almost certainly 
never published anything. There are two 
English translations of this book, by Siris and 
by Weaver (both 1706), the former an abridg- 
ment. Numbers of dances, social and theatrical, 
engraved on this or similar systems, are to 
be found in the British Museum under the 
names of (e.g.) Feuillet, Essex, Pemberton, 
Dezais, Isaac, ‘Tomlinson, Le  Roussau, 
Willsim. The following are among the more 
important improvements or rivals of Feuillet’s 
system. Yet another (by Favier) is explained by 
Cahusac in his article “‘ Chorégraphie ” in the 
“ Encyclopédie.” Périn et La Hante, Magny, 
and Saint-Léon are not in the British Museum. 


Rameau (P.). “ Abbrégé de la Nouvelle 


Méthode.” 1725. 


PErIN ET La Hante. “ Chorégraphie 
Nouvelle.” 1762. 
Macny. “ Principes de la Chorégraphie.” 


1765. 
SAINT-LEON (ARTHUR). 
graphie.” 1852. 
KLEMM (BERNHARD). 
Tanzkunst.” 1855. 
ZORN (FRIEDRICH ALBERT). 
der Tanzkunst.” 1887. 
From a study of the last two books a fairly 
clear notion may be formed of the’ orthodox 
technique of ballet-dancing. There have been 
numerous editions of Klemm, and there is an 
American translation of Zorn (not in the 
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MODERN INFLUENCES ON PUBLIC 
DRAMATIC TASTE 


By Huntly Carter 


O-DAY there are so many influences 


favourable to an English National 


Theatre that one is sanguine that, 
once established, it will succeed if 
only the interests calling it forth are duly 


considered and provided for. 

Before considering the cause, nature, and 
effect of these influences it is necessary to 
define the term “ national,” seeing that it is, 
strangely enough, one that we are anxious to 
remove from our dictionary just now owing 
to its close association with the discreditable 
ambition of Germany, and seeing that it is used 
in so many senses by careless persons that it 
really has no sense at all. We hear daily of 
national transport, national electricity, national 
mines, national housing. And what, one 
inquires, is a national guild, a national kitchen, 
national taxes, national wages, or a national 
strike ? And above all, what is national beer ? 
Perhaps when all is considered it would be 
best to give the term a rest so far as the theatre 
is concerned. For by doing so a great deal of 
confusion would be avoided, and perhaps 
money more readily obtained for a worthy 
object. However, let me say that by 
‘ national” I mean particular qualities and 
differences that belong to the people of this 
country and no other. And by “ National 
Theatre” I mean an institution designed and 
organised to give the maximum dramatic 
effect, not to these qualities and differences 
alone, for that would be absurd, if not 
impossible, but to the many and varied forms 
ot dramatic expression which it is fast becoming 
the habit of the people of this country to 
assume, especially in matters of education and 
social service. This definition then does not.con- 
fine us to dramatic expression belonging solely 
to our people. There is no such thing, as those 
who have a true meaning of dramatic expres- 
sion will quickly tell us. The most it gives us is 
the idea of a sort of clearing house and adminis- 
trative centre, and a very noble one, be it said, 
for dramatic expression that will soon be taking 
place all over this country, in which a certain 
sensitiveness to qualities and differences that 
may be called national may be discerned by 
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all who care to look for it. But as I say, this 
sensitiveness will not be the whole of the 
expression, but a part of it. And this is the 
best I can do with the term for strict theatrical 
purpose. If we seek an alternative we might 
find it in “‘ Shakespeare Theatre ”’ or “‘ People’s 
Theatre.” It is not possible, however, to use 
the latter term without risk of confusion, 
Indeed to-day we have to pause and ask who 
are the people ? Are we not at a point when 
we see !.abour appointing and anointing 
themselves the chosen people ? Does this mean 
that Labour are preparing to help the rich 
out of the theatre as well as out of their riches? 
The question is too profound for discussion 
here—in a non-political article. 

So let me come without further digression 
to a consideration of the said “ influences.” 
What is their cause ? 

If we look across the past thirty or forty 
years I think we shall see something definitely 
at work producing a complete change in the 
outlook of the English people, so profound 
and so far-reaching as to amount to a revo- 
lution, and perhaps like all popular revolutions, 
a mystical one. Hence its dramatic value. This 
something has been called ‘ democratic 
idealism.” It means that collectively we have 
been going through a process of levelling-up 
or levelling-down, whichever term fits this 
idealism. In other words there has been a 
decided movement towards equality. It may 
be that a desire for democracy (in the sense of 
equality) gave birth to the said movement. 
But as “‘ democratic ” can only be used at the 
risk (or rather in the certainty) of confusing 
even the intelligent mind, I had better use 
another and simpler term to describe the 
change. To me an adequate description is 
found in the word “ expression.” Actually 
what this country has been witnessing these 
forty years is simply a re-awakening to signifi- 
cant expression. Indeed it is as though the 
English people had many years ago awakened 
to a new vision and had set out on a fresh 
adventure towards what? Simply a_ higher 
form of existence and the significant expression 
of it. Ever since they have been unfolding 
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in an attempt to express the sense, meaning, and 
significance of their vision. 

We may call this vision democracy if we like. 
It really does not matter what we call it. The 
thing that matters is that our people have 
been unfolding under the touch of an unplifting 
experience and by so unfolding I maintain 
they have been expressing themselves dramati- 
cally. For it is my conviction that what we 
call ‘‘ drama ”’ resides not in conflict, according 
to an old theory, but in individual or collective 
unfolding towards a higher plane of existence. 
Anyone who likes can trace this process of 
unfolding in all the great plays from early 
times to the present, and must arrive at the 
conclusion that significant playwrights are 
concerned primarily with conversion. Each 
seeks to convert the spectator into a likeness 
of himself undergoing a certain form of high 
experience. It is this very unfolding of the 
people that has gone on year after year, perhaps 
unconsciously, till at last it has culminated, 
it is reasonable to believe, in a general desire 
for a conscious and organised expression of 
this new experience ; and this has led inevitably 
to a proposal to establish a “ national theatre ”’ 
on a fitting scale. It simply means that every 
man has come to recognise at last that he is 
not only “‘ the people,” not only a playgoer, 
but a potential dramatist. Each wants in fact 
to see his own conversional process in action. 

It might be argued that it is an assumption 
to say that these influences on public taste 
have been derived from a desire for higher ex- 
pression, and that it is also an assumption to say 
that their direct outcome has been the proposal 
to establish a ‘‘ national theatre.” But it is not 
an assumption to say that the nature of the 
influences has shown itself in a most decided 
striving towards a higher expression, the effect 
of which has been to influence what we call 
“ public taste.” Noone can deny that there has 
been a renewal of the high quest for liberation 
on the part of representatives of all classes 
of people who are thoroughly convinced 
that the classes they represent have a right to 
it. And it is as certain that this quest has 
actuated all departments of human thought 
and action, and in such a way as to stimulate 
general interest in significant expression. Slowly 
but very effectively the uplifting influences 
have filtered through these human departments 
exerting such a strong influence, especially on 
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dramatic taste, that to-day almost everybody is 
driven (as one might say) to affirm the drama 
or, as I have put it, to become in his way an 
active dramatist, in place of a passive playgoer, 
eager both to realise in himself and witness 
dramatic experience. 

Let me take each of the predominating 
departments in order, and show briefly what 
these influences are, and how they have 
asserted themselves. What was the general 
movement that sprang up forty or more years 
ago? Briefly it was one of renewals. It aimed 
to revalue life in all its aspects, and to increase 
the value of existing values. In so doing clearly 
it sought to turn men in the direction of an 
expressionful or dramatised life. For dry-bones 
it offered livingness. Accordingly we find 
History beginning to reveal and relay the true 
foundations of human laws, and Philosophy 
renewing its high quest, no longer. a death- 
centred, but a life-centred one. And _ this 
along such fruitful paths as the discovery of the 
pre- or unconscious in man, the reaffirmation 
of intuition and of “‘ Creative Evolution ” (or 
unfolding). ‘To these unfailing springs of high 
imaginative thought and action Science turned 
and from this source new religious, ethical, 
and social values emerged. By basing its 
researches on the conclusion that the ultimate 
form of matter is not matter, it raised the 
problem and value of life from the material 
to the spiritual plane, and thus set in 
motion a long line of sympathetic operations 
throughout the wide realm of human thought 
and action. Hence a renewed inquiry into the 
soul basis of life, a consequent re-interpretation 
of the nature of the soul, an added impulse 
to the study of subjective personality, a new 
reading of Genesis, a re-interpretation of 
religion, a renewal of faith in the unseen, a 
re-investigation of fundamental beliefs, the 
discovery of the sociological man and the moral 
man, the one resting society on a spiritual 
environment, the other resting the individual 
on a spiritual development. Passing to Art, 
Drama, Poetry, and Literature, we find their 
forms also strongly actuated by the new life- 
centred philosophy and its influence on science. 
In all the search for livingness is carried to 
the verge of life itself, either in an abstract, 
natural, or actual way. Hence dynamic 


pictures and sculpture, free verse, and free 


thought plays. 


We see Politics also raised to a 
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life-centred level serving tendencies parallel to 


those of the exalted age of Socrates. So 
practical results appear in the emancipation of 
women and the worker, and the discovery of 
the child. Likewise Social and Industrial 
Economics were touched vividly by the new 
influence, and as a consequence individual and 
group life were infused with an idealism at 
once creative and uplifting. Finally we see 
Sex-life undergoing similar transformation and 
a fruitful conception of sex-relations appearing 
to replace the old barren one. 

In all these philosophy-directed activities 
it is not difficult to discover a synthesis in the 
making. And in their popular practice it is 
as easy to discover a manifold and ever- 
increasing collaboration towards the expression 
of the new life-centred experience that reveals 
an awakening of imagination and the exercise 
of fullest creative impulse. Let us then ask 
what has been done during these many years 
of striving upward in response to the philo- 
sophic stimulus to promote concrete and 
practical interests with a direct bearing on 
the cultivation of a sound public dramatic 
taste ? The answer is that a very wide path 
to higher expression has been opened up by 
the united influence of a life-centred creative 
impulse, education, and social service. We 
have only to examine the immense achievement 
in the popularisation of the noblest forms of 
art, music, poetry, literature, and drama to 
realise the vast work that has been undertaken 
and achieved by the aid of these three powerful 
factors. Look what has been done in art 
matters from the time of Ruskin and Morris 
to present-day Whitechapel exhibitions to 
enable the people to recover that spiritual 
heritage of which materialism and modern 
industrial and social conditions have deprived 


them. By means of galleries, by museums, 


by propagandist societies, lectures, and what 
not, the movement towards unity of life and 
art affecting the body and soul, rather than the 
body alone, as hitherto had been the case, has 
been brought to the doors of the public whose 
appreciation of quality rather than quantity has 
been increased in consequence. Along with 
this art and craft movement has gone a civic 
one whereby popular attention has been 
directed to the soul-expression possible in 
existing towns and cities. The ‘“ garden 
city” idea has been brought in more 
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than one instance to realization, likewise the 
popularisation of music has yielded up immeng 
treasures to the people. From the days of the 
Manchester Hallé concerts and those of the 
Westminster Sunday Concerts for the People 
from the pioneer efforts of the Sunday Leagu 
and the Newman Queen’s Hall and Promenade 
Concerts under the enlightened conductorship 
of Sir Henry Wood, to the more recent Musica 
Festival, there has been a constant and pp. 
creasing desire to make the expression of good 
music easily accessible to the general public. 
And what of literature ? It is simply impossibk 
to convey in a limited space an adequate ide 
of the vast literary heirlooms that have been 
handed over to the people. In recent yeay 
tens of thousands of little Parnassian guide 
books have poured from the press. Small, 
small volumes of literary history, poetry, 
essays, philosophy, both Eastern and Westem 
ethics, art, drama, and so on have appeared 
in popular series, such as the Camelot Series, 
the People’s Books, the World’s Classics, the 
Wisdom of the East Series, and the Everyman 
Library. At the same time “ Home Reading” 
and other popular circles have sprung up. 
Along with this has gone the cheapening and 
improvement of the responsible newspaper, 
which with all its faults has more than one 
good service to its credit. As we know it ha 
opened its columns very widely to a discussion 
of significant literary and dramatic matters, 
and it has made a popular appeal through its 
current events to the citizen in each of ws. 
Thus by popularizing the quick and the dead 
author, more than one leading daily paper 
(to say nothing of the more literary weekly 
journals) has made a successful attempt to 
awaken the “ masses’ to a true appreciation 
of significant literary expression. 

As in literature and poetry, so in drama. The 
public have been invited to participate in that 
higher form of expression to which the leading 
‘““men of the theatre” have been pledged 
during post-Tom-Robertsonian times. In this 
way they have been more or less involved it 
the search for relief from the fetters of com 
ventional matter and manner. So they have 
been drawn into an educational propaganda 
that has resulted in a period of moral and 
literary plays, in the repertory theatre move 
ment with its tendency towards cecentralist 
tion, the rapid growth of stage” soc‘etiés, 
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dramatic clubs, dramatic schools, rural and 
regional dramatic groups, and the many and 
varied attempts to establish specialised theatres, 
municipal, literary, little, afternoon, children’s, 
people’s, Sunday, university, settlement, 
and the rest. To these influences must be 
added the visits of foreign players, Sicilian, 
Japanese, Indian, Russian, and so on, the very 
marked improvement of the music hall that 
admitted such productions as “ Sumurun ” 
and the Russian Ballet at the Coliseum and the 
Empire Theatres, and the amazing develop- 
ment of the educational possibilities of the 
cinema. The latter has, for one thing, been 
the means of introducing to millions of 
English - speaking people perhaps the most 
significant galaxy of dramatic ‘“ stars,” 
English, French, American and Russian, the 
world kas ever known. 

Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, is it unreasonable to believe that 
a year or two before the war the time was ripe 
for the establishment of a National or People’s 
Theatre perhaps designed and organised to 
feed and federate, not control, a ring of smaller 
popular theatres ? In any case, as we know, a 
movement towards the establishment of such 
a theatre did come into existence, which 
but for the war would, it is believed, have had 
a practical outcome long before this. As the 
cause, growth, and development of this move- 
ment is fully analysed in the accompanying 
chart there is no need to describe it here. 
Nor is there any need to describe the proposal 
to establish a National Opera House with its 
aim to provide “‘ music for the million.” 

Coming next to wartime, what influences do 
we see at work ? We see the war excluding some 
of the pre-war influences while expanding the 
scope of others. Thus it suspended the move- 
ment to establish a National Theatre, closed 
galleries and museums, and diverted much 
activity to war-work of national importance. 
At the same time it left education and social 
service and recreation free to continue adding 
to pre-war foundations. Perhaps one of the 
most important effects of the war was that of 
the dramatic education of millions of citizens 
turned soldiers. The ground covered in this 
direction by the Army and Navy Entertain- 
ment Board and the many public and private 
entertainment bodies, including the English 
and American Y.M.C.A.’s, was wide 
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indeed. By this means the drama literally 
invaded and took possession of the trench, 
camp, hospital, city, town, and village ; indeed 
wherever the soldier happened to be fighting, on 
leave, sick, wounded, crippled and imprisoned, 
theatres, concerts,- music halls, cinemas were 
made easily accessible to him. Then there 
was a spontaneous war-boom in poetry when 
more verse was written and read _ than 
ever before in one period. There was the 
free circulation of books and magazines that 
made every post-office throughout the United 
Kingdom a distributing centre for reading 
matter. And to the entertainment and recrea- 
tion of the soldier must be added certain 
efforts to instruct and entertain the public, such 
as by the Government propaganda cinemas, 
munition workers’ dramatic societies, and the 
incipient People’s Theatre and Opera House 
movements. Perhaps the most successful 
attempt to provide popular music was that of 
Sir Thomas Beecham whose seasons of 
Mozartian and other light tuneful operas 
contributed materially to the uplift of taste. 
Besides all this,a melodious musical entertain- 
ment or musical comedy, such as the “ Lilac 
Domino,” ‘‘ Beaucaire,”’ and a revue here and 
there, and the symphonic interludes of the 
Russian Ballet, helped to strengthen an appre- 
ciation of significant expression. 

With the signing-of the armistice came a 
feverish renewal of the search for higher 
expression, and to-day there are signs every- 
where that we are definitely entering upon 
the greatest dramatic period in our history, 
to be marked by an intense expression of the 
new insurgent striving towards liberation. The 
opening stage of this period is too near to 
require detailed description, and beyond the 
survey afforded by the analytical chart nothing 
need be said. 

Certain conclusions emerge from the fore- 
going survey. It was the late M. Brunetiere’s 
theory that an outburst of “ national ”’ 
drama follows a national feat of arms. There 
was, for instance, the Elizabethan ‘dramatic 
outburst following the defeat of the Armada. 
Perhaps the theory is true. In any case 
there is every indication that we are 
entering upon an amazing period of dramatic 
expression, for which, judging by the circum- 
stances mentioned above, the ground is pretty 
well cleared. It now remains to take proper 
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steps to secure not only the advantages already 
obtained by the long and steady education 
of public taste, but to organise and direct the 
present wide-reaching tendencies. Proper 
means to do this might be found in the 
following suggestion. 

1. We may assume that the time is ripe for 
giving practical effect to the demand, implicit 
in the many and various popular forms of 
dramatic expression that are springing up 
daily, for a theatre or theatre of theatres, 
specially designed and organised to administer 
to a dignified public taste by cce-ordinating 
all the present significant efforts towards 
dramatic expression, whether professional, 
educational, social serviceable, or any other. 

2. If anything of importance is to be done 
in this matter of establishing a central insti- 
tution, it must be done “ nationally,” not 
locally. It must aim to affect the whole of 
the activities of the theatre in this country 
and not a part. As in education when a change 
is made it affects the whole of the educational 
system of the country. 

3. Greater attention should be paid to 
subsidise men and enterprises, and not bricks 
and mortar. Thus the whole range of theatrical 
enterprise should be lifted, and not merely 
this or that section. We have no right to limit 
creative talent or public appreciation or taste 
in this or that direction. Any form of dramatic 
or musical expression capable of higher develop- 
ment or of influencing the development 
of higher expression should be subsidised 
if necessary. Thus all kinds of specialised 
theatres, all forms of dramatic expression 
historical, classical, romantic, realistic, sym- 
bolic, mystic, and so on, all forms of musical 
expression—grand opera, light opera, musical 
comedy, even significant revue, whatever 
contributes to elevate public taste and needs 
help to do so, should receive help. 

4. As government financial assistance is not 
likely to be forthcoming for some years at 
least, seeing that every government that takes 
office, including Labour, will be far too heavily 
pledged to national economy to spare money 
for theatrical purpose, a start might be made 
by organising a central fund (the working of 
the pre-war King’s Hospital Fund is worth 
examination, for instance) to subsidise men 
and enterprises doing special work of a good 
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order. (Just as before the war it was proposed 
to subsidise the Benson Shakespeare Company.) 

5. A National or People’s Theatre might 
well be started with every prospect of eventual 
success by first of all subsidising nation-wide 
activities such as small touring companies 
properly organised with the object of seeking 
out those sections of the people whose dramatic 
taste is as yet unformed, rather than with 
that of catering for the experienced playgoer. 
After such initial efforts the development of 
an arrangement for acquiring or building a 
theatre would be easy enough, and on the 
indisputable ground of the wide spread of 
dramatic interest there would be every like- 
lihood of obtaining a municipal if not a 
government grant. 

6. Care should be taken not to hamper 
good men and enterprises with a lot of con- 
ditions in return for subsidy. Simply give 
them grants for good work done and to be 
done. But it might be suggested that they 
give (a) occasional popular performances by 
an arrangement that prevents persons who 
can pay from attending them and (6) Sunday 
performances (to be legalised as Sunday 
concerts are). 

7. The “ Central Fund ” appears the most 
practical one at present because (a) it can 
be made to appeal to the new plutocracy, the 
class that has been enriched by the war; (6) 
because it will subsidize the best activities 
already in action; (c) because it will enable 
actor-managers to experiment where they are 
unable to do so now; (d) because it is the most 
economical. There are no officials to pay, no 
waste in bricks or mortar. 

8. Lecture tours might be subsidised to 
produce interest in the ‘‘ Central Fund,” and 
to expound the general ideas of the new 
movement. 

g. There should be an annual conference on 
the widest international basis, to be held in 
one of the great cities and to be attended by 
delegates from all countries, and representing 
the most diverse interests. 

10. Lastly, there should be an attempt to 
associate all classes of workers, both in and 
out of the theatrical profession, in the movement 
towards bringing to a practical level and 
realising this desire for “‘ national ” or popular 
high dramatic expression. 

















“ HERE WE ARE AGAIN” 


By Thyrza Norman and J. V. Bryant 


ERE we are again !—thus Clown in 

Harlequinade has cried from time 

immemorial we believe, and now as 

we write this little article we think 
it a good title. 

This is how it happened: Years ago when we 
were both very young we each had a toy 
theatre. My husband made his own, designed 
his own scenery, and wrote his own plays, 
cribbing often, I surmise, from old Drury Lane 
pantomimes and plays. I had mine given to 
me by a relation who had played with it 
when he was a boy, now more than fifty 
years ago. My old theatre disappeared long 
ago, but the plays still remain. They were a 
delight to me when I was a child, and 
though I did not realise then the treasure I 
had inherited, I carefully preserved them, and 
put them away in funny old wooden boxes ; 
and there they remained until a great friend 
of ours one evening recently mentioned the 
magic names of Hodgson, Skelt, Webb, Park, 
and Redington. So I produced my old play- 
things, and found I had still eight complete 
plays by Webb and many, many odd plates of 
scenes and characters by others, Hodgson, 
Skelt, Park, Lloyd, etc. 

Then we talked late into the night. So very 
little is known of the people who designed, 
engraved, and painted these plays for a child’s 
toy theatre in the old days, but that they were 
done for love who can doubt who has seen 
the beauty of them? A hundred years ago the 
plates were a penny plain and “ tuppence”’ 
coloured, and there could not have been a 
very large margin for getting wealthy out of 
that, though one presumes the demand for 
them was larger than it is now. (By the way, 
this was the origin of the phrase, “a penny 
plain and tuppence coloured.”’) A great number 
of portrait prints were issued at the same 
time of well-known actors and notable persons 
of the period. 

The old steel-plate engraved plays, of which 
our eight examples form an excellent sample, 
are now extinct, except for a few carefully 
preserved copies like our own, but many of 
the old designs are now being lithographed 
by Benjamin Pollock, of 73 High Street, 
Hoxton, and so are preserved this way. Had 


he been a commercial man—it is so wonderful 
in these days to think he is not—he would have 
had his toy theatres on every market, they 
would probably have been modernised and 
Heaven knows what might have happened. 
But commercialism and heare miles asunder. 
Something of the romance of his old theatres 
and plays seems to be part and parcel of 
himself and his ideals. The many times we 
have been there we have found his trade is 
largely with the little pale mites of the neigh- 
bourhood who drop in for a penny ball, a 
box of coloured chalks, a whistle, or a host 
of other small unconsidered toys. All is 
unchanged, the wonderful old shop is as it 
was when his predecessor and father-in-law 
Redington went there eighty years ago. 

We have found Mr. Pollock very ready to 
talk and tell us all we cared to know about his 
work. In this shop he now prints and colours 
twenty-eight plays, makes his own toy theatres, 
every part of them except the tiny tin lamps 
that are the footlights. There are as many 
plays out of print, and willing as Mr. Pollock 
is to bring them forward again, it would be 
too expensive. 

He told us that he started first to earn his 
living working for a furrier, and ‘of an 
evening ” he would go to Mr. Redington and 
help him make his theatres, colour his plates, 
cut out and mount the scenes and characters, 
and then he found his: “‘ ambition” lay in 
that work, and so he gave up the fur trade. 
Eventually he married Miss Redington, and 
on the death of his father-in-law succeeded 
to the business. It is sad to think that the 
demand for the theatres and little plays is not 
what it was. When Benjamin Pollock started 
there was quite an extensive sale for them, 
and out of this trade he reared and started in 
life his eight children, the much-loved wife 
dying when they were all young. Talking to 
us the other day, he said without a trace of 
egoism, ““ You mustn’t mind living poor, you 
mustn’t think of your money up on the shelves, 
the stock must be kept up, and it don’t matter 
if your heart is in your work.” Surely this is 
‘ambition ”’ at its very best. Pollock belongs 
to older and better times than ours, and has an 
older and a sweeter philosophy. Keats died 
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in the bitterness of his heart, and did not realise 
he had written for all time, and Pollock will 
die one day, one hopes fmany years hence, 
not realising he has, out of love, preserved 
the toy theatre for generations of children 
both young and old. We hope another will 
follow who will keep these beautiful old 
things going. They were created for love, 
and should they die, still loved and remembered 
ty a few, it will be because they have outlived 
their time. 

Times have changed, alas !—where are the 
old pantomimes? Even in the last twenty 
years there has been a marked change and 
falling off from the dear old ideas. The 
glorious transformation scene with its veil 
upon veil of glittering transparency to be lifted, 
until at last we arrived at the grand climax, 
where probably throned high, or reclining 
gracefully amid a blaze of lights, and sur- 
rounded by a bevy of almost as beautiful 
and nearly as gorgeous ladies, we found the 
loveliest, the queen of them all, the Queen of 
the Fairies. And when we youngsters had 
nearly exploded with joy and excitement, 
there was a chuckle and then, “‘ Here we are 
again!’’ This was Clown, quickly to be 
followed by poor old Pantaloon, Harlequin, 
and Columbine. Then we had the proper 
Harlequinade, with plenty of sausages, red- 
hot pokers and policemen, and wonderful trick 
scenery which changed as soon as Harlequin 
tapped it. Think what an unrehearsed mel-e 
a harlequinade is nowadays, even if it is given 
at all. 

Now as the dramas written for the juvenile 
theatre breathe the very spirit and atmosphere 
of drama, where villains are villains and 
simple virtuous maidens are simple virtuous 
maidens, so do the toy pantomimes breathe the 
very spirit of fairies and pantomime. What 
can be more wonderful than the play of The 
Mistletoe Bough, where the following scenes 
occur : (They are reprinted here verbatim.) 
Enter Baron De Clifford, Left Hand—Plate 1. 

Baron. Now, by Diana! a merry chase will 
drive the blood like lightning through the veins ! 
My future son-in-law, the young Sir Lovel, 
is hunting the wild boar and hungry wolf, or 
leaping o’er a precipice to seize the mountain 
deer Never did I feel so joyous as I do on 


oO 


this happy morn—the birth and nuptial of my 

dear Agnes. Ha! he comes! 

Enter Sir Henry Lovel, with Spear, Left Hand 
—Plate 1. 


Lovel. Ah! my good Lord de Clifford here 
before me ! 
Baron. Yes; the joy I feel that my darling 


child will this day blend her destiny with a 
youth so brave and worthy as Sir Henry Lovel, 
makes me feel quite young again. 

Lovel. Your commendation, and my dear 
Agnes’s love, exalt me to a height of happiness, 
seldom reached by mortal man. I| have 
ordered that the game we’ve killed this morn, 
be given to the poor. "Tis Christmas time. 
Let the widow and orphan share our hospi- 
tality without reserve, and Lovel and his bride 
will then be blessed. 

Baron. Thy noble sentiments I respect. 
The poor shall be regaled with true old English 
hospitality. 

Lovel. We will enjoy the merry dance, and 
beneath the Bough of Mistletoe, kiss beauty’s 
cheek till morning dawns. 

Baron. We will; that is, you will. I had 
almost forgotten that my dancing days were 
over. Come, let’s to the banquet. 

Lovel. Say, rather, to the altar; there, with 
my dear Agnes, join heart and hand for ever. 


Exit Baron and Lovel. 


Enter Sir Reginald de Courcy, attended by 
Kobo, Right hand—Plate 1. 


Sir Reginald. ‘This day the lovely Agnes 
weds my detested rival, young Sir Lovel. 
’ Twas he that supplanted me in love. Perdition 
light on him! [ll have my full revenge ! 

Kobo. Hark! they are merry: shall { fire 
the castle ? 

Sir Reginald. ‘Thou art a malicious imp ! 
Thy rashness would prove thy master’s ruin. 
Yonder castle will one day become mine! 
I shall live to see the proud De Clifford 
wander a beggar. He is my debtor, and 
cannot pay me. 

Kobo. Look, there stands the lovely Agnes 
at the window. 

Sir Reginald. Name her not! ‘There was 
a time, ere she beheld young Lovel, that I 
dreamed her heart was mine; but ’twas a 
delusion. ‘The butterfly that wantons all day 
long from flower to flower, hath more stability 
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A plate of characters from Webb’s pantomime of “ Little 
Red Riding Hood.’ The delicacy and beauty of the designs 
can be seen very clearly. What a charming group Miss 
Dashaway makes with her two swells! How pleased 
children must have been to see Clown in a golden chariot 
drawn across the stage by four fine tabby cats! These 
characters were cut out and coloured by a child fifty years 
ago. During the flight of years Little Red Riding Hood 
lost her feet, and when I inherited the old plays asa child I 
replaced them, which accounts for their stubby appearance. 
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than woman who smiles and yet deceives. 
But I will have my revenge. . 

Kobo. For that, most noble sir, I worship 
thee. 

Sir Reginald. 
a lifeless corpse ! 

Kobo. She dies, my lord ! 

Sir Reginald. My joy were incomplete, if 
any hand but mine should strike the deadly 
blow. Exit both. 


satisfactory ? 


I wish to see the lovely Agnes 


Now what could be more 
And then the end of the play: 


SCENE g. No.5. ‘The Armoury of the Castle. 
Banners hung against the Walls, &c. Wing 
No. 2. 

Bring on Sir Reginald sitting on chair, plate 5. 
Bring on Chest, plate 4. 

Sir Reginald. ‘Ten years have now elapsed 
since, in yon chest, the loveliest form by 
nature ever moulded was barbarously, by this 
murderous hand, shut in a living tomb. Still 
her remains lay mouldering there That chest 
must not be removed—not opened for the 

world !| What ho ? where art thou, Kobo ? 


Enter Kobo, with a lighted torch, right hand, 
plate 5. 

Kobo. Here, my lord, what would’st thou 
have me do? The golden harvest waits but 
for the reaper; say, shall I fire the grain, and 
blast his hopes? ”*I'would make a glorious 
blaze! Speak but the word, and all around 
shall be one vast volcano. 

Sir Reginald. Rash fool! would’st thou 
beggar me ? The corn-fields are all mine ! 

Exit Kobo. 
Take off Sir Reginald sitting in Chair, and 

bring on Sir Reginald, right hand, plate 1. 
Enter Baron de Clifford, left hand, plate 4. 
Enter Sir Henry Lovel, 3rd dress, right hand, 

plate 5. 
Enter Kobo, right hand, plate 5. 

Kobo. Let us drink to the memory of the 
Lady Agnes. 

Lovel. In so dear a pledge, I'll honour it 
in a bumper ! 

Enter Crochet, left hand, plate 4. 

Crochet. Hold! drink not, my lord—the 
wine is poisoned ! I saw it done by the page 
of Sir Reginald de Courcy. 


Q 


Baron. (aside) Oh, hardened miscreant ! 

Lovel. And had I drank of the poisoned 
wine and fallen his victim, ’twould not have 
been the first murder committed by Sir 
Reginald de Courcy. 

Sir Reginald. How, sir ! 

Lovel. Nay, think not that I mince my 
words. I repeat, thou art a murderer—the 
murderer of my dear beloved bride, the Lady 
Agnes. 

Enter Quick, Slow, and Maud, left hand, 

plate 2, and Dame, left hand, plate 3. 


Sir Reginald. Blood only shall wash out 
this calumny! Who dare accuse me of the 
crime of murder ? 

Lovel. Within this hour, the sainted spirit 
of thy murdered Agnes appeared before mine 
eyes, and, in a vision, charged thee with the 
deed. 

Sir Reginald. 
ha, ha! 

Baron, ‘Triumph not, but boldly stand 
the ordeal of Knighthood. Old as I am, I 
dare thee to combat. 

Lovel. Nay, my lord, think you Sir Lovel 
could stand tamely by, and see another avenge 
the cause of her he loved dearer than life 
itself? Defend thyself, Sir Reginald !—if thy 
soul be free from guilt, thou canst have nought 


A spirit my accuser? Ha 


to fear. Come on, and Heaven protect the 
right ! 

Sir Reginald. Agreed ! 

Take off Lovel and Sir Reginald, and 


bring on Lovel and Sir Reginald Combatting, 
plate 2. 
They Combat across the Stage. 
Bring on Lovel standing over Sir Reginald 
with sword at his throat, plate 4. 

Lovel. Arise, Lord de Courcy, and take 
from me thy life—if such a life as thine be 
worth having ! 

Sir Reginald. ‘Thou art the better swords- 
man, Sir Lovel; but that proves neither guilt 
nor innocence. 

Take off Lovel and Sir Reginald. 
Enter Lovel, right hand, plate 4. 
Enter Sir Reginald, right hand, plate 1. 
Enter the Spirit of Agnes, left hand, plate 5. 
Spirit. Sir 


Reginald de Courcy is my 
murderer, 
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Take off Sir Reginald, and bring on Sir 
Reginald stabbing himself, Fig. 1, right hand 
plate 2. 
Sir Reginald. Hence, horrible phantom ! 
I do confess the deed. ‘Thus I die by my own 
hand ! 
The Spirit of Agnes to assend. 


He CHARACTERS 'TO BE PLACED THUS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN : 
Lovel. Baron. 
Slow. Sir Reginald Quick. 
Crochet. De Courcy. Kobo. 


Maud. Dame. 


BLuE Fire to Burn, &c. 
THE ENp. 


Gorgeous ! 

Then think of the “ tricks.’”” What a simple 
but effective device it is that enables you to 
turn a box, labelled “A portable alarm 
warranted to wake up any body at any hour,” 
into a cradle with a screaming baby in it, or 
a perfectly innocent-looking cow into a bottle 
of whisky ! 

Each theatre is fitted with a trap, from 
which ghosts or demon kings may rise, or 
villains and bad fairies may be expelled to 
the nethermost depths by its aid. In Red Riding 
Hood, for instance, the wolf disappears down 
the trap. Your characters are moved on tin 
slides, and you can buy top drops and ground 
rows to match any scene. A great deal of 
ingenuity can be used in setting up the scenes. 
And then there is the joy of coloured fire, 
burnt in pans, and used with grand effect for 
battles, ghosts, fairies, conflagrations, explo- 
sions, transformation scenes, or what not. 

And the cost of all this is a trifle. A large- 
sized theatre made to fold up, with two plays, 
etc., can be bought for under a pound. 

Returning to the subject of the old plates, 
Pollock told us that Cruikshank made draw- 
ings for Hodgson, who published plays for a 
juvenile theatre in the very early years of 1800. 
We have a number of plates of “ The Children 
of the Mist,’’ published by him in 1822, and 
they are signed with the initials G. C. in the 
corner. ‘This is interesting, but we don’t know 
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whether it is conclusive. We have lately 
acquired a complete copy of Hodgson’s 
““ Chevy Chase,” which is a great rarity. 

The names of our eight oid plays with their 
quaint sub-titles are : 

““ Harlequin, Red Riding Hood, and Prince 
Love the Day or Queen Busy Bee and the 
Fiend Wolf,” a comic pantomime. 

““ Harlequin, Jack and the Beanstalk or the 
Pranks of the Good Little Fairies,” a Christ- 
mas pantomime. 

“'The Smuggler,” a drama in two acts. 

“ Harlequin, Dame Crump, and the Silver 
Penny or ‘The Pig Won’t Get Over the Stile 
To-night,” a comic pantomime. 

“Robin Hood and the Merry Men _ of 
Sherwood Forest,’’ a drama in two acts. 

“The Brigand’s Son,” a drama in one act. 

“ Richard |. or the Lion Hearted King,” a 
musical drama in two acts. 

“The Battle of Alma.” 
spectacle, 

These are all published by Webb, who we 
believe was the only one among them all who 
was apprenticed to the trade. He served his 
apprenticeship with Park, he and his master 
designing a great many of their scenes, as 
well as engraving them. Webb was ,born in 
1819, and published his first play in 1847. 
We do not think Skelt should have the praise 
which Robert Louis Stevenson gives him, and 
I believe much that was Webb’s work is often 
attributed to Skelt, who did not himself design 
anything at all. Mr. E. Francis Eagle in his 
most interesting article in The Mask of April, 
1913, shares this view, and strongly expresses 
his opinion in, Webb’s favour. 

My husband and | have our theatres, three 
of them, different sizes, on a table conve- 
niently high, and the end of the room is 
arranged with black curtains, cut in such a 
way that we can show the theatre we are 
working at to the best advantage, leaving 
nothing to distract the eye from the proscenium. 
Behind these curtains we can work without 
being seen by the audience. 

We use electric light, for the Pollock theatres. 
As bought from him they are lit by footlights fed 
by colza and paraffin oils mixed. But after we 
had set fire to the theatres and to ourselves by 
this means (there is no need to do this, but we 
were experimenting), we thought of electricity, 
and now we use three switches for this purpose, 
83 
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and have our lamps coloured for different 
lighting effects. 

When we started we had no idea what we 
could do. We did the old plays, “‘ The Battle 
of Alma,” “‘ Red Riding Hood,” etc., and we 
did the Pollock version of many others. 


Then we made scenes of our own: The 
Embankment by Night, The Desert, A 
Storm at Sea. We tried gauzes, lighting 


effects, etc., and by degrees we discovered 
we had found a wonderful medium for trying 
effects for producing plays on a big scale. 
And so we go on working with them, learning 
all the time. 

Nothing that is earnestly conceived is only 
for the original idea for which it was first 
designed. Hans Andersen’s stories are sup- 
posed to be written for children. As a child I 


had one read to me repeatedly before I went 
to bed. It was not, as I understand it now,a 
children’s story, but it appealed to me then, 
and as a “ grown up ” it appeals to me more 
now. I have had to grow to a woman to realise 
the genius of Hans Andersen. So it is with 
these little theatres. How splendid a toy they 
are for a child I well remember, but it is only 
recently I have seen the full beauty of them. 

I wonder if the modern child would appre- 
ciate them—I mean the educated child, 
Wouldn’t it be too sophisticated, too impatient? 
I have seen the little kiddies of Hoxton look 
at them through the window with longing eyes, 
and to-day a small boy came in while I was 
there. He was buying “ The Battle of 
Waterloo” sheet by sheet, and had nearly 


completed it. I envy him. 














- —_ ——_ 


A Pollock Theatre with the last scene from “ The Battle 
of Alma” set. This is one of the plays published by Webb 
about sixty-five years ago. We believe it was published 
a year after the actual battle was fought. The scene 
represents the Heights of Alma, The Russian troops are 
on the Heights, the Grenadiers and Highlanders are 
endeavouring to scale them, of course successfully. Red 
and blue fire must be burnt, as, quoting from the old 
play, “Enter British and Russian Cavalry—Grand Battle 
(pl. 7). The whole thing ends in a blaze of patriotism 
and coloured fire. 








GESTURE AND THE CINEMA PLAY 


By Alfre! Barge 


HE  cinematograph theatre has 

rapidly attained to an immense popu- 

larity; to many millions of persons 

the whole world over it is probably 
the chief form of recreation. Yet, save in the 
case of one or two films, the artistic merits of 
which were beyond possibility of dispute, 
the cinema must be considered as having so 
far failed to make any serious appeal to the 
more cultured class of playgoer. It has been 
regarded as a recreation, an amusement; it has 
not been taken seriously as an art. 

There is nothing, however, in the nature 
of the cinematograph to restrict it permanently 
to the humble position which, artistically, it 
at present occupies. Quite often the acting one 
sees on the screen is extremely good; its 
general level is probably not lower than that 
of the acting to be seen any night on the 
legitimate stage. As regards the mise en scéne, 
it is evident that in this respect the cinemato- 
graph enjoys a very marked advantage over 
the theatre. Pjays are sometimes filmed among 
perfectly magnificent natural surroundings; 
while if a story happens to require an historic 
setting, the quaint old streets of Prague or 
Florence can be freely photographed. In the 
average audience at a cinema performance 
there must be many to whom the glimpse 
caught of some picturesque Renaissance houses, 
or the sight of those great American mountains, 
those immense stretches of rolling pampas, 
or those broad rushing torrents, beside which 
the scenery we are accustomed to here in 
England seems tame and almost paltry, makes 
up the greater part of the pleasure* of the 
entertainment. 

But a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link, and the weakest point in the art of the 
cinema is undoubtedly the excessively feeble 
nature of the average (but there is seldom an 
exception) film play. Rapidity and continuity 
of action are, it is true, more important in 
a play than in a novel, which can be lingered 
over, and most important of all in the 
cinema play, where the slightest departure 
from the strict needs of progressive action 
cannot be tolerated. 

As a result, however, cinema plays tend to 
sacrifice everything to this fetish of rapid action. 
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So long as there is action of a sort, it does not 
seem to matter if that action is practically 
meaningless. The method serves no doubt to 
provide plenty of exciting incident, it “ thrills,” 
and therefore it makes its appeal to a certain 
section of the public, but it does so at the 
cost of exaggerated emotionalism,  sensa- 
tionalism, and complete lack of beauty, at 
the cost even of puerility. No writer would 
seem to have yet shown any true understanding 
of the possibilities of real beauty lying latent 
in the cinema, if only its special limitations be 
considered. 

It must be remembered that, after all, the 
cinema play is a thing that is to be seen, not 
read, and that, accordingly, it cannot be treated 
quite in the same way as either the novel or 
even the ordinary play,in which the inflexion 
of the actor’s voice takes an important part. 
In the film play everything depends upon the 
beauty and meaning of the gestures thrown 
on the screen. Through gesture the whole 
story of the play is revealed. Gesture, in a word, 
is the one form of expression proper to cinema 
art. And it is the possibilities of gesture as a 
form of emotional expression, like words, or 
colours, or sounds, the part which gesture is 
capable of playing in giving meaning, life, 
dignity, and beauty to a series of incidents, 
that has not yet been fully understood and 
appreciated by the writers of film plays. 
Bearing in mind that it is by gesture alone that 
his story or theme will be expressed to the 
public, the writer of film plays should strive 
to see all the action of his story, to borrow a 
painter’s phrase, “ in the flat.” 

If we will think for a moment how awe- 
inspiring, how deeply moving much ceremonial 
is, what a great part it plays in some countries, 
as in Spain, for example, in the emotional or 
religious life of the people, we begin to 
realise what profound power lies in this art 
of gesture. Certainly it is curious that no 
one seems to have thought of apply- 
ing this principle to cinema art. Yet it is 
undoubtedly in this direction that cinemato- 
graph art will progress and develop in the 
near future. 

The Russian ballet has shown us how beauti- 
ful, how significant gesture in the theatre can 
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be made. Its great popularity also points to a 
public approval of this form of expression. 
The ballet, admittedly, enjoys certain advan- 
tages, as in the rhythmic movement of dance, 
colour, and the beautiful music which forms 
an integral part of the production; yet the 
ballet can express only very simple stories, 
and the dramatic scope of the cinema is far 
greater. The importance of ballet is that it 
provides a striking example of the dramatic 
possibilities of artistic gesture. From the ballet 
writers of film plays could study what sort 
of material gesture can best use, and to what 
extent it is a means of expression, while cinema 
players could study the complete technique 
of the gesture itself. 


ON TOUR IN SUSSEX VILLAGES 


Raise the dignity and meaning of the gesture 
and you raise the dignity and meaning of the 
film play. Gesture should be studied by the 
writer of film plays just as the poet studies 
prosody, the musician harmony, the painter 
perspective. Dramatic material which is really 
suitable to this. form of expression must be 
more frequently selected than it is at present. 
Then when, on the one hand, we see gesture 
used so that it yields its fullest significance, 
and when, on the other hand, the material 
given to it to express is really suited to it, 
the cinema will take its acknowledged place 
as a separate art, with its own distinct medium, 
as an art that has brought a new form of 
beauty into being. 


ON TOUR IN SUSSEX VILLAGES 


HE PATH of the pioneer is strewn 
with difficulties, but it is also irradiated 
by gleams of high adventure. Adven- 
ture was assuredly uppermost in the 
minds of the little company of players which had 
been selected by the Arts League of Service to 
inaugurate the first of its series of village tours. 
Inthis instance Sussex was the county chosen, 
and so small and so obscure were most of the 
places that they resolved themselves into Vir- 
gin Territory so far as the theatre was con- 
cerned. Our programme consisted of folk songs, 
sung in costume, modern rhythmic dancing by 
two adorable children who are pupils of Margaret 
Morris, and three one-act plays, Lady Gregory’s 
“Workhouse Ward,” MHarold  Brighouse’s 
Scottish colliery play “‘ The Price of Coal,” and 
“ The Rest Cure,” by Miss Gertrude Jennings. 
In the course of our journeyings pleasant 
varieties were invented by the rustics on these 
titles. ‘‘ The Price of Coal” one day suddenly 
dwindled into ‘‘ The Piece of Coal,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Rest Cure ’’ became metamorphosed into “‘ The 
Bed Cure.” Only Lady Gregory’s remained 
inviolate. We longed for a perversion of “* The 
Workhouse Ward.” But it never came. 
Before we started on our way we received 
sundry warnings. The dancing would not be 
understood; Lady Gregory’s play was too 
literary—its dialect too involved. Yet time 


proved the misgivings to be groundless. ‘The 
rural public were quick to recognise its humour 





and its human qualities. As for the Margaret 
Morris items, their success was never for an 
instant in doubt. For example, when a party of 
school children were brought from a deaf and 
dumb institute at Burgess Hill to see our enter- 
tainment, they immediately on their return took 
off their shoes and stockings and began to imi- 
tate the flower dances they had just witnessed, 
and as a result an arrangement is being made 
for Margaret Morris to send one of her repre- 
sentatives to instruct the children of the insti- 
tute in rhythmic dancing. 

In such a venture as this of touring the 
smaller country villages three qualifications are 
essential : the spirit of youth, a sense of humour, 
and a tireless enthusiasm which will readily 
communicate itself to others. There must also 
be a real capacity for hard work. The labour 
involved in daily setting up and taking down 
the collapsible theatre we carried would have 
been overwhelming to less ardent souls, 
although it was the simplest possible construc- 
tion, and we relied entirely on our scenic 
effects on curtains of a rich and intense blue 
such as are used by the Russians in “‘ Carnival.” 
Each morning the whole production had to be 
packed into baskets and bundles and piled up 
on to a large Napier touring car, and unpacked 
again when we reached the village at which we 
were due to appear that evening. 

Nothing was ever ready for us when we 
arrived, The keys of the halls were always in 
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the pockets of people who were labouring in 
distant fields, and who had to be sought for and 
identified—often with the greatest difficulty. 
In most cases the halls themselves were in a 
dusty and almost uninhabitable condition, and 
since assistance from outside was hard to pro- 
cure, we had perforce to set to and clean these 
ourselves. 

Social complications dogged us as well : feuds 
between opposing factions which had to be 
diplomatically handled. Once a local great lady 
resented the intrusion of a “ Raggle Taggle 
Gipsy Band ” into the centre of a community 
over whose recreations she had been accus- 
tomed to exercise an autocratic if beneficial 
control. On another occasion we dressed in a 
diminutive scullery in semi-darkness, amongst 
decomposing soap, damp towels and blue-bags. 
We lifted more pianos—in every conceivable 
condition of decrepitude—during that fort- 
night than ever before in our lives. There is an 
awful moment in the moving of pianos, when, 
poised on the edge of a platform, they take a 
swift nose-dive downwards. But we are still 
intact and uninjured. 


But these were minor drawbacks, and the 
true pioneer is not easily daunted. Often we 
were dog-tired, but with the healthy tiredness 
that comes of toil and long hours in the open air, 
And our compensations would require a volume 
to themselves. 

There are memories of meals at wayside 
inns—with wholesome English fare and mild 
potations of that home-brewed ale for which 
Sussex is famous; lazy, sun-filled afternoons 
when, for an hour or two, we lay drifting in a 
boat, and reading aloud, on the lake of that 
gracious early-Georgian rectory perched on a 
hill which we made our headquarters during 
part of our tour; and best of all, the long 
homeward motor rides in the cool night air, 
through the dense wooded roads that skirt the 
borders of Ashdown Forest, each one of us 
sleepily conscious that the world is a good 
place to live in, of having accomplished in some 
measure that which we set out to do, of having 
brought at least a hint of beauty to a people 
who, perhaps because they live among beautiful 
surroundings, are curiously responsive to its 
influences. 
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AY those who shower indiscrimi- 
nate abuse on the stage of the day 
be asked to face the facts calmly ? 
Broadcast accusations do no good. 

They only help to keep away those whom we 
desire to draw to the theatres, confirming them 
in their prejudices, and do not in any way 
influence people who are already playgoers. 
Nor are those accusations of indecency, 
stupidity, and the like true of the general run 
of plays and musical comedies. There are a 
few musical pieces and revues in which 
tasteless jokes are made, and others into which 
the low comedians import suggestiveness not 
originally in the plot or dialogue, to the undoing 
of the censorship. But they are few. Then 
with regard to the general unworthiness of the 
London theatres (people who never visit a 
theatre unless they are taken by friends are 
most impressed by this unworthiness), I think 
it just as well to give a brief idea of what may 
be seen in London at the moment of writing. 
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Shakespeare is being given at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, the Scala Theatre, and the Court Theatre 
(a notable performance of “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’’). Taking my list from the 
advertisement columns of the Jimes, I find 
that London playgoers have the opportunity of 
seeing the following plays:—Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s “‘ Sacred and Profane Love,” Mr. 
lan Hay’s “ Tilly of Bloomsbury,” Mr. R. S. 
Hichens’ “ The Voice from the Minaret,”” Mr. 
Maltby’s ‘*A Temporary Gentleman,” Mr. 
A. E. Drinkwater’s “‘ Abraham Lincoln,” the 
adaptation of Louise Alcott’s “ Little Women,” 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s ‘“‘ Home and 
Beauty,”’ Tolstoy’s “‘ The Live Corpse ” (or 
“* Reparation,” as it is now called), and Mr. 
Alfred Sutro’s ‘“ The Choice.”’ Not one of these 
plays can truthfully be accused of stupidity. 
In general level of achievement they are far 
above the average of plays of even a decade 
ago. Then there are several innocuous light, 
sentimental comedies, mainly American, and 
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apart from the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
there are many musical comedies worthy of a 
visit. The playgoer who has not seen ‘‘ Chu 
Chin Chow ”’ (does he exist ?), ‘‘ The Maid of 
the Mountains,” ‘‘ The Lilac Domino,” “‘ Who’s 
Hooper ?’’ (for the sake of Mr. W. H. Berry 
and Miss Debenham, both highly gifted 
artists in their way), and “ Baby Bunting ” 
(in which there is a wonderful American 
comedian, Mr. Walter Catlett) has missed very 
good things of their kind. We must distinguish 
between a theatre for the super-cultivated 
person and a theatre for the masses, and no 
good is done by forgetting that the stage exists 
for the entertainment of all sorts and conditions 
of people, who seek from it something that 
will recreate their minds. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. There 
is plenty of room for improvement, especially 
in teaching playgoers that a play can be enter- 
taining and good art, and in making them take 
the drama with rather more seriousness and 
criticism. There is certainly an undue pre- 
ponderance of musical comedies and revues. 
Of the thirty-nine theatres now open in London 
no less than fifteen are devoted to musical 
comedies and revues. What is the reason for 
this state of things ? For one thing, musical 
pieces are not realistic. In their own crude 
way they are fantastic, and appeal to a sense of 
humour, a love of music, and an eye for colour. 
Moreover, they are good value for money. 
Many ordinary comedies and plays are not. 
How managers who present a slight rivulet of a 
play meandering through a meadow of intervals 
expect to be able to compete with musical 
comedies, revues, and cinemas I know not. 
Then there is a strong, if uncultivated, feeling 
for music in our public. The manager. who 
seriously recognises this fact and gives the 
public better music, wittier dialogue, and 
clever plots will do much to redress the 
balance, for the bad musical comedies will no 
longer be popular, and there never can be 
fifteen good musical plays running in London 
at one time. The men who can write the 





music do not exist. 

Our literary men can help, too, by seriously 
considering the drama. Too often they refuse 
to think of writing a play, or when they do 
turn to the stage they do not take the trouble 
to learn the limitations of the dramatic art- 
During the last two months we have 


form. 
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had several examples of this want of vision. 
Tolstoy’s genius was not for the stage. When 
he wrote the play that now goes under the 
name of “ Reparation” he did not even try 
to write drama. His characters are real enough, 
and haunt the imagination, but he treated the 
stage as if it were a novel. In “ Reparation ” 
you have ten detached scenes which are quite 
successful in creating the environment of the 
characters, but fail to explain them fully, 
simply because Tolstoy had not thought out 
a means by which the drama would have 
progressed by logical stages to the inevitable 
climax. Fedya, the principal character—a 
Hamlet who indulges in vodka instead of 
soliloquies—is never quite alive. When he 
should begin to express himself he is merely 
melodramatic. Still, ‘“ Reparation” is an 
interesting play, and it is most encouraging 
that an ordinary commercial management 
should have produced it, and that there should 
have been a public to support the enterprise. 
The scenery, copied from the Moscow Art 
Theatre, is a model of what scenety should be, 
and the production is good, except that the 
singing of the gipsies, which fills the best part 
of an act, is badly stage-managed. 

Mr. Herbert Trench is a literary man who 
has knowledge of the theatre, but I do not 
think he could have planned his “ Napoleon ” 
as a play for performance. In the sequence of 
scenes the play is wilfully episodic, always a 
fault of the literary man when he writes drama. 
Strangely enough, this is due to the excessive 
employment of incident. The play is full of 
movement when really its drama is a spiritual 
matter. Consequently the idea of the sacredness 
of ordinary life contrasted with Napoleon’s 
desire for world-power never becomes the 
centre of the play. There is a very fine scene 
between the visionary hero and Napoleon, but 
it is not fully prepared, and, what is worse 
from a dramatic point of view, we only know 
at second-hand what is in the mind of the 
hero until this scene almost at the end of 
the play. Then “ Napoleon” has every 
evidence of being intended as a kind of organic 
lyric. All the characters speak Herbert Trench. 
That the author can write clearly is proved by 
the big scene between the map-maker and 
Napoleon. Here he rises to fine and noble 
drama. With all its faults as a stage play, 
“Napoleon” is a big achievement. Its 
89 
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production by the Incorporated Stage Society 
was made remarkable by the splendid 
acting of Mr. Léon Quartermaine. Would 
‘Napoleon ”’ attract the ordinary public? I 
think it would—at any rate the same public 
that has been attracted by Mr. Drinkwater’s 
‘* Abraham Lincoln,” especially if Mr. Trench 
were to recast parts of his drama and make 
the hero’s ideas more intelligible from the 
beginning of the play. It is such drama as 
this that makes one long for a special repertory 
theatre in London. It is shameful that such 
a play should be given only a couple of per- 
formances. 

A third piece by a literary man has the same 
episodical treatment as “ Reparation’ and 
‘“ Napoleon.” Mr. Arnold Bennett has even 
more theatrical experience than Mr. Herbert 
Trench, so that one may suppose the detached 
episodes of his “ Sacred and Profane Love ” 
are intentional. If our literary men can only 
work in that way the theatre must conform to 
their will, for brains we must have in drama. 
It would be possible to instal mechanical 
devices in every stage by which a number of 
episodes might be presented rapidly without the 
break for setting scenery. ‘The modern method 
of decoration by which the same scenery, with 
alterations, is used for different scenes shirks 
this problem. Arrtistically the effect would 
be to bring back the drama to the pageantry of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Drinkwater has attempted 
the episodic style with considerable success 
in his ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” and with mechani- 
cal devices he could have carried the idea 
still further. This possibiliiy of presenting a 
drama by many scenes instead of a limited 
number of acts will alter its form but not its 
spirit. It will still be necessary for a dramatist to 
carry out a clear central idea. That is precisely 
what Mr. Arnold Bennett has not done in 


his play. There is no kind of connection 
between the hero-worshipping infatuation of 
the girl who gives herself to a famous pianis 
and the woman who, seven years afterwards 
discovers a sacrificial love for the man whe 
he is at death’s door. Nor is the pianist himself 
explicable by any knowledge we have of lif 
and men. The comedy is witty, and the minor 
characters are wonderfully observed. But jt 
is not drama, because its central idea and 
its chief characters are quite unrelated 
There is no soul in this play of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s. 

Other productions do not call for much 
notice. “The Great Day” is the kind of 
thing to which Drury Lane has accustomed ws, 
It is done much better by the cinematograph, 
and when that is discovered our melodrama 
will be compelled to be dramatic in psychology, 
which the moving pictures can be only with 
difficulty. ‘‘ The Bird of Paradise” at the 
Lyric Theatre has the merit of an unusual 
background, but it is poor as drama, and much 
the same may be said of “ Tiger Rose.” These 
plays came from America. “ Little Women,” 
an adaptation of Louise Alcott’s popular novel, 
would have been altogether admirable had 
not the adaptor made too much play with 
obvious pathos. So much has been written of 
Mr. Moscovitch’s Shylock at the Court Theatre 
that this clever performance may be dis 
missed in a few lines. It struck me as being 
a character acting rather than a great interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s Jew. The actor did 
not convince me that his Shylock was impelled 
by any deep hatred of Basanio in particular 
and of Christians in general. He was justa 
Jew, and might have stood, with modifications, 
for the director of a hire purchase firm of 
furniture dealers. On the whole we have had 
an average two months of Drama. 
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“HEARTBREAK HOUSE” AND SOME 


OTHER BOOKS 


Reviewed by Christopher St. John 


“Heartbreak House, Great Catherine, and 
Playlets of the War.” Bernard Shaw. 
7s. 6d. net. (Constable & Co.) 
\MIBRACE your reproaches ; they are 
often glories in disguise,” is one 
of Mr. Shaw’s precepts. Believing 
that he must have had a surfeit of 
such glories since the publication of ‘‘ Heart- 
break House,” and be as weary of embracing 
them as the President of the United States of 
shaking hands after a White House reception, 
[am urged by feelings of humanity to write a 
panegyric of this volume which the author 
can spurn as a disgrace in disguise. Fortu- 
nately my head constrains me to this course 
as well as my heart. It is my sober critical 
judgment that “ Heartbreak House” is a 
brilliant manifestation of the true comic spirit, 
that spirit which first moves us to wild laughter 
and then to a certain shame at having laughed 
when under the bells and motley we discern 
the beautiful proportions of truth. 

“ Heartbreak House ’’—what a good-smelling 
title, breathing odours of John Bunyan and 
Thomas Love Peacock !—has a preface “ run- 
ning to forty-seven pages,” a simple statement 
of fact to which some critics have managed 
to give the character of a reproach. The 
wonder is that a complete history of all that 
itis most necessary to remember about England 
during the Great War should have been packed 
into so small a room. The person who finds 
Mr. Shaw’s preface “‘ too long” is a mental 
invalid. ‘The person who finds it “‘ in very bad 
taste”’ should examine the condition of his 
own and culture. He likes a pretty- 
pretty England as he likes pretty-pretty art. 
Mestrovic’s Crucifixion, when exhibited in 
London, was counted blasphemous by those 
who accept false and sentimental representa- 
tions of the redeeming death because such 
flattering waxworks do not disturb their com- 
fortable satisfaction with a dummy Christ. 
Because Mr. Shaw disturbs the natural satis- 
faction with a dummy England, he is often 
dismissed as a blasphemous buffoon, while the 
real buffoons are accepted seriously as prophets 
and patriots. 
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It is lucky for the English theatre that 
Bernard Shaw, the implacably logical thinker 
and philosopher, the untiring crusader against 
hypocrisy, the rhymeless and metreless poet 
should be a dramatist in spite of himself. ‘The 
record of our stage during the last twenty years 
would be barren of any remarkable sustained 
output of serious drama by one man if the 
list of plays printed on the cover of “ Heart- 
break House ”’ were cut out of it. The Gran- 
ville Barkers, the John Galsworthys, the 
Masefields have done a good thing now and 
again ; Sir James Barrie has achieved the success 
of the sentimental ballad composer, but who 
can assert that any of them have built up a 
true “ theatre,” stamped with an unmistakable 
individuality, a theatre which has saved the 
reputation of modern English dramatic 
literature in Europe? 

Mr. Shaw is reported to have said after 
seeing one of T’chekov’s plays that he wanted 
to burn all his works. Instead he has studied 
the methods of Tchekov and written “ Heart- 
break House.” The play is all the same not 
like Tchekov, although it may be like what 
Mr. Shaw takes Tchekov to be. Great artists 
can seldorn imitate or copy other artists’ works. 
The vague symbolism of ‘‘ Heartbreak House ”’ 
is all the Tchekov that Mr. Shaw has been 
able to absorb, and it mingles oddly with his 
own definiteness. No one seeing “ Heart- 
break House” in action will care a rap that 
the house is “cultured leisured Europe ”’ 
before the war, or wonder what is symbolised 
by Captain Shotover’s dynamite. We shall, if 
we are honest, be perplexed, even bored, by 
some stretches in the dialogue when the 
delightful creatures into whom Mr. Shaw has 
breathed life forget their nature and begin to 
talk a@ la Russe. There is one such stretch 
in the first act when Shotover and Hector, 
brilliantly themselves elsewhere, lose their 
identities and become mere symbol shyers. 
But such Homeric nodding comes but rarely in 
this exhilarating drama. 

Heaven forbid that I should attempt to 
narrate the plot of the play! What value have 
plots ? So little that Shakespeare, not being 
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able to invent any, stole his. Mr. Shaw does 
not put himself to that trouble, perhaps because 
he knows that if you are able to create characters 
and clash them superbly you can keep a whole 
audience listening and a good part of it thinking. 
No one wants to know what is “ going to 
happen next,’”’ because what is happening now 
is so damned interesting. . . . We live 
in now in “ Heartbreak House,” and what 
Mrs. Hushabye, Lady Utterwood, Hector, 
Mazzini, Ellie, and the rest of the queer crew 
we meet there do, have done, or will do does 
not matter. There they are, full of life—life 
that is aggravating, repellent, heartless, wise, 
silly, undignified, dignified by turns (and 
nothing long)—but always life. And when the 
play is put on the stage they will make or 
confirm the reputations of a good-sized bunch 
of actors and actresses. 


“The Ajax of Sophocles.” Translated by 
R. C. Trevelyan. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 
2s. net. (George Allen & Unwin.) 


The “ bright spot ” in the dark situation in 
which the higher drama finds itself to-day in 
London, as much through the fancy rents 
asked for West-End theatres as through the 
apparent preference of the public for that 
theatrical fare which Mr. Shaw describes as 
“beds and bevies,”’ has been the success of 
a revival of one of the ancient Athenian 
dramas at the “‘ Old Vic.” Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s translations of Euripides have proved 
themselves as admirable to act as they are to 
read. Whether Mr. Trevelyan’s translation of 
*“* Ajax ” could be produced on the stage with 
success I do not know. Without instituting a 
comparison between his merits as a translator 
and Professor Murray’s, one may very easily 
compare Sophocles with Euripides to the 
advantage of the author of “ The Trojan 
Women ”’ as a dramatist with an appeal to the 
modern mind. Few moderns among the 
moderns who are qualified to judge at all prefer 
Sophocles to Euripides, or even to AEschylus, 
although the Greek man in the street is known 
to have had this preference. ‘“ Sophocles I 
praise ; Euripides | read ” (and go to see acted 
at the “ Old Vic”’). Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s version 
of ‘* Ajax”’ may do something to make us 
understand Matthew Arnold’s enthusiasm for 
the “‘ mellow glory of the Attic stage.” The 
translation is vigorous, and the phrases are 
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turned in as Greek a fashion as English cay 
bear. The choric parts of the play give, | 
imagine, as good an idea of the original as 
those who cannot read Greek are ever likely 
to get. : 


Shakespeare’s ‘“* Love’s Labour Lost.” Standard 
Plays for Amateur Performances in Girls’ 
Schools. Arranged and Edited by Elsie 
Fogerty. Paper cover, gd. net. (George 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Miss Fogerty’s marginal stage directions 
and instructions to amateurs as to how certain 


‘lines should be said and to whom they should 


be said are all excellent. They make “ Love's 
Labour Lost ’’—by the way, isn’t “ Love's 
Labour’s Lost” the more correct title ~ 
almost fool-proof as an acting play. The advice 
about music and costumes is not so good, A 
far simpler colour scheme might have been 
indicated, and amateurs who make their own 
costumes should not be bound down to the 
Elizabethan period, which presents great diffi- 
culties to the dressmaker. Nor are the 
romantic heroes of this play in the least like 
the swashbucklers of Elizabeth’s reign. I have 
always longed to see it dressed in late fifteenth- 
century costume, and in this costume girls 
masquerading as men would look far better 
than in that recommended by Miss Fogerty. 


“Dramatic Scenes from Great Novelists.” 
Part II. Adapted by Rose I. Patry. 6d. net. 
(George Allen & Unwin.) 

This little book of scenes from Dickens, 
Jane Austen, Thackeray, and other novelists 
should prove useful to amateurs. The defect 
of such arrangements is that they presuppose 
a knowledge of the novel from which they are 
drawn. On the whole the scene from “ Sense 
and Sensibility ” is the most complete in itself. 


“Singing Games for Children.’’ Written by 
Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated by J. Little 
johns, R.B.A. 6s. net. (J. M. Dent & 
Sons Ltd.) 

The intention of this book is admirable, 
Children love singing games. The greyheads 
of to-day remember ‘“‘ Here we go round the 
Mulberry bush ” and “ Nuts and May ” as one 
of the joys of their far-off childhood. Miss 
Farjeon has collected some charming songs of 
the same type and has given directions for 
the action which should accompany them. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES OF 
LEAGUE. 


Tue following is a complete list of the 
members of the seven sub-committees which 
have been established to carry on the work of 
the Drama League. The Chairman of each 
sub-committee is a member of the executive 
committee of the League, so that harmony 
between the various committees is assured. 
Mr. Charles Tennyson has_ been elected 
Chairman of the Executive. 


THE DRAMA 


PROFESSIONAL ACTING COMMITTEE. 
Fisher White (Chairman). 
Norman McKinnell (re- 


presenting the Actors’ 


J. B. Fagan. 

Miss Rosina Filippi. 

Miss Elsie Fogerty. Association). 

Miss Edyth Goodall. Norman Page. 
Athole Stewart. 


REPERTORY ‘THEATRE COMMITTEE. 
John Drinkwater (Chairman). 
Bridges Adams. W. G. Fay. 
Dr. Boas. Miss Edyth Goodall 
Lewis Casson. Nigel Playfair. 
WorKSHOP AND BuREAU COMMITTEE. 
Norman Wilkinson (Chairman). 
Miss Clare Atwood. Edward Knoblock. 
Miss Edith Craig. Norman Macdermott. 
Lovat Fraser. Albert Rutherston. 
John Garside. Randolph Schwabe. 


DRAMA AND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
W. L. Courtney (Chairman). 
William Archer. Miss Elsie Fogerty. 
Cloudesley Brereton. Miss E. M. Gilpin. 
E. J. Dent. Ben Greet. 
Rev. Stewart Headlam. 


COMMUNITY 'THEATRE COMMITTEE. 
Mrs. Penelope Wheeler (Chairman). 
Miss Edith Craig. Eric Patterson. 
W. G. Fay. Cecil Sharp. 
Miss Kelly. Miss Alice Williams. 
Miss Margaret Morris. Harcourt Williams. 


FOREIGN DRAMA COMMITTEE. 
Miss Edith Craig (Chairman). 
Alexander Bakshy. Haraldur Hamar. 


E. J. Dent. T. Khori. 
Miss Gabain. Miss Christopher St. John. 


PLAys AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. 


Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman). 
Sir Israel Gollancz. 
Frank Swinnerton 
Herbert Trench. 
W. J. Turner 

Allan Wade. 


Bridges Adams. 
Clifford Bax. 
St. John Ervine 


Roger Fry. 
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AFFILIATIONS. 
SINCE the last number of DRAMA was issued 
the following Societies have been affiliated to 
the British Drama League : 

THe ACOCK’s GREEN SHAKESPEAREAN SOCIETY 
—Hon. Secretary, Howard Holmes, Esq., 
Ashbourne, Victoria Road, Acock’s Green, 
Birmingham. 

BELMONT House Sociery—Miss D. M. 
Turner, Brock’s Hill, Oadley, Leicester- 
shire. 

BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LITERARY. AND 
Dramatic Socrery—The Chairman, The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Dumrrigs GUILD oF PLAYERS—George 
Humphrey, Esq., 153 High Street, 
Duntfries. 

Lreps REPERTORY—Albert Dawson, Esq., 
101 Albion Street, Leeds. 

MELTON Mowsray Group—Mrs. Nesbit, 
33 Craven Street, Melton Mowbray- 

NOTTINGHAM—THE LITTLE MOvEMENT— 
J. R. Milnes, Esq., Corbyn Chambers, 
Beastmarket Hill, Nottingham. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETY— 
President, M. D. Colbourne, Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

Hon. President, Asst. Professor James 
Adam, University of Alberta, Canada. 

WINCHELSEA DRAMATIC AND FOLK DANCE 
CircLE—Miss Beatrice Beddington, White 
Close, Winchelsea, Sussex. 

York PLAyGorrs—Hubert M. Duke, Esq., 
and G. S. Crossley, Esq., St. George’s 
Hall, York. 


BUSY MONTHS. 
In spite of the railway strike, which meant 
the postponement of one or two events billed 
for the early part of October, the last two 
months have been very busy ones for the 
League, and we have been pursuing our policy 
of “spreading the news” throughout the 
length and breadth of England. At Man- 
chester the Manchester Playgoers called to- 
gether a splendid meeting for us at the Midland 
Hotel, at which, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Somers, Mr. Granville Barker delivered 
an inspiring address on behalf of the League. 
Other speakers included Alderman, Simpson 
and Mr. Laurence Howard of the City Art 
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Gallery; and we were glad also to hear, 
among other speakers, representatives of the 
Stockport Garrick Society. To Mr. F. E. 
Doran are due the League’s most cordial 
thanks for the part he played in organising the 
meeting. 

At Birmingham, too, on Monday, November 
24th, Mr. Granville Barker spoke again for the 
League at a meeting held in the Repertory 
Theatre, by kind permission of Mr. Barry 
Jackson. Mr. Barker was supported by Mr. Nor- 
man Wilkinson, who spoke specially in regard 
to the programme of the Workshop Committee. 
In the same week Mr. Barker addressed further 
meetings at Nottingham and Bristol. 

Mrs. Penelope Wheeler has also been active 
in the advocacy of the League, having addressed 
meetings at Reigate, in Surrey, and at Man- 
chester in connection with the Conference on 
the “ Leisure of the People,” held in that city 
from November 17th-zoth. At both meetings 
great interest was evinced in the Village and 
Community Theatre programme of the League. 

The League, by the way, has just issued a 
leaflet on the “ Community Theatre,” which 
is preliminary to a larger pamphlet giving 
practical advice, lists of plays suitable for 
village performance, and other information of 
utility to the smaller theatre groups in town 
and country. The preliminary leaflet is very 
suitable for free distribution, and friends 
wishing to help us in this way can obtain 
copies by writing to the Hon. Secretary of the 
League at Dudley House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


“ THE YOUNG VISITERS.” 

Miss Daisy AsHFoRD’s’ reading of her 
immortal “ novel, written at the age of nine,” 
took place on Saturday afternoon, November 
15th, at 15 Montagu Square, by kind permis- 
sion of Mrs. Robert Mathias. The proceeds 
of the reading were given to the funds of the 
League, and we cannot be too grateful for 
Miss Ashford’s kindness in thus breaking her 
long rule of anonymity for our benefit. Listen- 
ing to the low, clear voice that made no effort 
to impart a more vivid meaning to the words 
than that effected by their clear enunciation, 
one came very near to that un-self-conscious 
innocence which, as much perhaps as the 
obvious humour of the book, has endeared it to 
a disillusioned generation. 
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THE ASHBURTON GROUP. 
THe AsHBURTON Group has made a start, 
and is laying the foundations of what it is 
hoped will prove to be a valuable aid to 
the work of the League. 

The Group is attached to the Ashburton 
Club at 28 Red Lion Square, whose member- 
ship forms a satisfactory basis of operations. 
A circular was sent out in October asking 
those interested in the theatre to attend a 
meeting to form a Group. At this meeting 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth explained the objects 
of the League, and Mr. Ben Greet gave an 
enthusiastic account of the work of the 
American Drama League with which he was 
associated when in that country. Mr. Greet, 
who is much interested in the Group, very 
kindly consented to act as President, and 
letters of cordial acceptance of Vice-Presidency 
have been received from Miss Elizabeth Baker, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. K. N. Das Gupta, 
and Mr. R. Carrington Willis. 

A committee was formed, consisting of half 
a-dozen members, who will be collectively 
responsible for the success of the Group, and 
each of whom will be asked to undertake some 
specific section of its work. 

The plans of the Group are wide, but it is 
proposed to develop steadily and to get one 
thing at a time well established before starting 
a fresh activity. 

The first business of the Group, at the 
suggestion of the President, has been to visit 
plays, and delightful evenings have been spent 
at ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” ‘‘ Czsar’s Wife,” 
and “‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ at the Court. 
Visits in contemplation are “ Reparation ” and 
“The Choice.”” The members are advised by 
circular and notice-board of the fixtures for 
the coming month, and they meet at the 
gallery entrance of the theatre about an hour 
before the time of commencement. 

The members are also advised of all special 
events—for example, Mr. Binyon’s version of 
“* Sakuntala,” ‘“‘ The Trojan Women ” at the 
** Vic,” the Phoenix Club, and the Art Theatre— 
so that they are kept in touch with all that is 
being done in the theatrical world. 

A Group meeting is held on the first 
Monday in every month at six o’clock, when 
there is opportunity for reading periodicals and 
plays lent by the members. At 6.30 a short 
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play, like Dunsany’s ‘The Tents of the 
Arabs”” or  Maeterlinck’s ‘ Death of 
Tintagiles,” is read. At 7.30 there is a dis- 
cussion of the plays visited during the month. 
This latter is extremely useful, for in place 
of ‘‘ I like it” or “‘ I do not like it ” there is a 
real attempt at serious judgment. 

\t the next meeting it is proposed to read 
Ibsen’s “‘ The Doll’s House ”’ after the manner 
of the Crayford experiment. 

The subscription to the Group of 1s. per 
annum is merely the membership fee for the 
League, and the Group itself is financed by 
collections made at its meetings. 


THE DRAMA IN OXFORD. 

So far as the University is concerned, a 
monopoly in the drama at Oxford is possessed 
by the Oxford University Dramatic Society, the 
only dramatic club that is permitted by the 
authorities. It is an amateur society of con- 
siderable importance, for in it not only many of 
the leading professional actors but several of 
the most distinguished of our dramatic writers, 
such as Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. J. B. Fagan, 
and Mr. John Galsworthy, have received their 
earliest training. It is well, therefore, that the 
O.U.D.S., which has been suspended during 
the war, should become once again active. 
Its revival was heralded on November 26th 
by a gala matinée in aid of its depleted funds, 
for which a brilliant cast of actors and actresses 
went down from London and gave their 
services. Next term the society’s annual play 
will be given for the first time for five years. 
The old rule was that the society might produce 
only Shakespeare and Greek, but the play 
chosen for 1920 is Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
“ Dynasts.” It is a bold adventure, for the 
difficulties of staging the ‘‘ Dynasts”’ are 
incalculable. The play will be produced for 
the society by Mr. A. E. Drinkwater, an old 
Merton man, who was manager for the Gran- 
ville Barker production, and the scenery will 
be designed by Mr. MacKail, a former member 
of O.U.D.S. ~ 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
O.U.D.S. should be forced to enlist outside 
assistance for the production of their annual 
play. Mr. M. D. Colbourne, of Oriel, the 
President, Mr. Alexander Boyle (Balliol), the 
Secretary, and Mr. Charles Morgan (Brase- 
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nose), the manager for the “‘ Dynasts,” will un- 
doubtedly, together with the other members of 
committee, bear considerable responsibility ; 
but the fact remains that the society looks out- 
side undergraduate circles for its production 
and design. The reason is not far to seek. 
There is, in Oxford, no place where under- 
graduates can obtain instruction and experience 
in the more definitely technical side of the 
drama. During the Michaelmas Term Mr. 
John Masefield, Mr. Granville Barker, and 
Mr. W. B. Yeats lectured at O.U.D.S., but this 
in itself is not enough. There is a real need at 
Oxford for a dramatic organisation through 
which men and women of long experience in 
various branches of the drama could give, in 
a practical and methodical manner, the benefit 
of their knowledge to an amateur society so 
closely linked with the professional stage. 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE IN CANADA. 
THE activities of the Dramatic Society of the 
University of Alberta have been for the past 
few years a kind of variant of “* The Crayford 
Experiment.” It has been realised that the 
presentation of a play once a year was not effec- 
tive enough to arouse a practical interest in the 
drama of to-day, and so the society has turned 
its attention to reading typical modern plays. 
In this way we have issued from the dubious 
twilight of the typical ‘‘ amateur ” publications. 
A vivid lasting acquaintance hasthus been gained 
with such masterpieces as Masefield’s ‘‘ Philip 
the King,” Maeterlinck’s “‘ Interior” (a very 
impressive study), Granville Barker’s “‘ The 
Voysey Inheritance,” and Rostand’s “ The 
Romantics.” Our greatest success was in 
Rutherford Mayne’s one-act Irish play, “ The 
Troth.” 

In order to indicate the perspective some- 
what more definitely, we propose to begin this 
year’s study with Ibsen’s ““ The Lady from the 
Sea”? and Shaw’s “ Man and Superman.” 
These will be followed by the reading of 
Galsworthy’s “ Strife,” Barrie’s “ Alice Sit-by- 
the-Fire,”’ and a trio of Irish plays. 

The art of the theatre is, of course, very 
difficult to cultivate in this outpost of Empire, 
and we welcome such an organisation as the 
British Drama League, the publications of 
which will guide and stimulate our activities. 
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SCENE SHIFTING AS AN ART. 
A MEMBER of the Drama League, recently 
in Paris, thus describes a lecture given by 
M. Copeau at the Hétel de Société Savante 
in Paris on November 8th: 

M. Copeau, after describing the work of 
the theatre which he has established in New 
York, proceeded to detail his plans for the 
forthcoming season at Le Théatre du Vieux 
Columbier. (This theatre, as is well known, is 
representative of the most advanced side of the 
theatrical movement in Paris.) 

M. Copeau spoke of the synthetic idea as 
applied to theatrical productions, and empha- 
sised the necessity for co-operation between 
producers, actors, stage hands, and scene 
shifters. At the same time he pointed out that 
individuality must not be lost sight of, and the 
characteristics of each member of the company 
should be recognised and developed to their 
fullest extent. He also laid stress on the desir- 
ability of a school for children who are destined 
for the stage, where they could be educated in 
the very atmosphere of the theatre itself. 
M. Copeau said that this was essentially the day 
for young authors and young actors, all of whom 
should be servants of the art they practise. 

M. Copeau desired to create workrooms, in 
which scene painting and lighting should be 
studied, and in which the merest scene-shifter 
should be encouraged to regard his work as of 
almost equal importance with the work of the 
author himself. 


REPERTORY ON THE RHINE. 

in Cologne there is a theatre called “‘ Das 
Deutches Theater,” where because of the 
British love of the complex only plays in 
English are performed. There for over half a 
year, in spite of the worst prognostications of 
failure by the prophets, who could not conceive 
that the British Tommy can ever desire 
anything else than revues, Mr. Esmé Percy 
has had his way and run a repertory season 
with ever-increasing success. Nearly every 
night the ‘“‘ House Full ” notice has had to be 
put up; nearly every week an additional 
three-act play has been added to the repertory. 

So in Germany we have a theatre run by 
the Army for the Army, and instead of the 
‘Spring Chicken,” which certain people 
would have liked to thrust upon us, we have 
the ‘ Wild Duck.” 
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As in Havre, Shaw continues to be extremely © 
popular, because Shaw does manage to express 
something in the minds of men; the modern = 
British soldier is a Puritan with a sense of | 
humour, and believes in knocking down the™ 


idol of humbug. Because he is a soldier and 


not a militarist he received certain lines in the™ 


” 


‘““ Man of Destiny ” with loud applause. 


Yet the greatest success of the season was] 


not a Shaw play, but John Galsworthy’s 


“ Strife,” which was put on during the time} 
of the railway strike in England. It was well} 
produced, well acted, and provoked a good? 


deal of discussion, but what was most remark- 
able was that the large cast was representative 


of almost every rank and regiment in the Army. 4 


M. DALCROZE IN ENGLAND. 


WE are glad to be able to announce that? 


M. Jacques Dalcroze will shortly be visiting 
this country, and that he will give lecture 
demonstrations during January as follows : 


LONDON—Saturday, Fanuary 1oth, Lyceum ¥ 


Theatre, 10.30 a.m. 


LonpoN—Wednesday, fanuary 15th, King’s 4 


Hall, 8.30 p.m. 


LonpoN—Saturday, Fanuary 17th, Lyceim¥ 


Theatre, 10.30 a.m. 


Dus_Lin—Monday, January 19th, Theatre} 


Royal, 3 p.m. 
EDINBURGH— Wednesday, 
Synod Hall, 5 p.m. 
LiveErPOOL—Thursday, January 22nd, St. 
George’s Hall, 7.30 p.m. 
MANCHESTER—Friday, § Fanuary 
Houldsworth Hall, 7 p.m. 
SHEFFIELD—Saturday, fanuary 24th. 


January 


23rd, 


Particulars as to admission to the Demon-% 


strations may be obtained on application to thé 
London School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 29) 
Store Street, W.C.1. 


OLD PLAY-BILLS. 
One of our members in the Isle of Wight 
Mr. Frank Burton, 102 The Mall, Newport 
writes that he is an amateur collector of ol@ 
play-bills, and that he would be pleased té 


show his collection and get into touch with® 


other members of the League who may be 
interested, 


21st, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MODERN INFLUENCES ON PUBLIC DRAMAT| 
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1. PHILOSOPHY. 


Wirtn the modern conception of a life-centred 
or spirit actuated universe, a new uplift to 
human thought and action began. Kant sud- 
denly gained renewed significance. Eucken 
set out to destroy a materialistic conception of 
the soul. Bergson, with his gathering students, 
stormed and won university and market-place 
with hig gospel of “Creative Evolution” and 
thange. China, Japan and India came West, 
each with its Golden Philosophy, respectively 
the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. Freewill 
once more replaced Determinism, and Idealism 
was exalted where alone Materialism too long 
had been. So Life was restored, as it were, to 
the Absolute again, and Civilisation was soon 
thrilling with the high revelations of mysticism 
and the vital discoveries of twentieth century 
psychology. Thus creative desire and vivid 
imagination were liberated in a world of the 
unseen, of pre- or sub-conscious and subjective 
personality. 


2. SCIENCE. 

Science gave birth to correspondig concep- 
tions of life that revealed new tendenes towards 
the idealisation of its manifold phaes. Such 
conceptions, especially biological, psyhological, 
civic, educational and evolutionary,arrived to 
recreate the individual and societ and the 
environment in the likeness of the prféct man, 
society, and city. The new idealismstimulated 
research into the origin of life and evked trans- 
forming conceptions of the immortdgity of the 
soul, the indestructibility of matter, theregional 
unity of place, folk, and work, and the imitive 
poetic and zsthetic foundation of mankad. 

From specialised sciences came sijificant 
contributions to an expression of the 1ighest 
activities of life. Darwin, the naturalist, spplied 
the spiritual unity man. Anthropoloy gave 
us man as a highly sensitised instru: ent for 
receiving and transmitting the spirit of unity by 
putting us in touch with the African egro as 
artist and the early inspired beginning of art 
expression which he admitted!y manifess in his 
art forms. And Civics has recovered he City 
from ‘“‘ihe State,” and restored to it oe true 
meaning of a personality greater thn the 
citizen, as the universal soul is greaer than 
the individual soul. 








3. ETHICS. 


The conclusions of Philosophy and Science 
operated on Religion and Morals. The unified 
conception of life restored to Religion, the 
meaning of re-union—a striving for unison 
with the infinite. No doubt to this was due a 
Greek-like renewal of dignity in conduct and 


morals. Indeed, implicit in the words of re- 
sponsible preachers and teachers was the 
argument that there exists a more stately 


greatness of things, a more perfect order, a 
finer unity and simplicity than is revealed bya 
materialistic conception of life which makes no 
difference between man and beast. So came 
a re-interpretation of Religion, and a substitution 
by New Theology of the first century Chris- 
tianity for the nineteenth century one, as more 
suited to the present-day needs and more 
capable of preparing the way for the widest 
religious and most tolerant expression. By this 
means man might unfold and reveal the natural 
or mystical greatness of his soul and foster a 
generous ambition towards unison, immortality 
and perfection. In short, the trend was from 
an unnatural to a natural culture, and man was 
accordingly asked to conform to the Pythogarian 
rule, that ‘‘a man should take care, above all 
things to have due respect for himself.” ‘Then 
he will respect his fellow-creatures, who, like 
himself, have due regard for proper dignity. 
From this spiritual view of life has proceeded 
the moral view of self-preservation as the only 
form of true morality which, working through 
the citizen and the city yields the new civic 
morality. 


4. AESTHETICS. 

This high expression of life was t 
the three preceding influences. Ber 
Croce’s -doctrines of intuitionalism 
pology’s discovery of the wsthetic 1 
life-centred conception of Religion 
coming of Western ideals comb nec 
‘Esthetics over to Truth as capable 
expression than mere Beauty. And 
in its turn, invited art forms in a 
abstract motion. Here significant < 
discovered striving to attain the true 
ideal of re-union with the Infinite or 
with Life or the Thing itself. Hen 
occupation with non representative 
pressing unity and continuity, and r 
determined search for concentrated 
movement. 

Besides this purely experimental | 
there was ihe educational and social se 
With the renewed ideal of citizenship 
of a desire for its expression in tru 
roundings, and a great deal was done 
the public in art and craft, hand 
labour. One outcome was the Ruski 
Men's College with Ruskin as drawi: 
This mode of popular instruction wa 
by many others—found, for instan 
opening of evening clubs and institu 
greater facilities afforded for the us 
tutions in which works of art were exhi 
evening and Sunday opening of such in 
teaching given by chosen guides or, 
the exhibits; the pubiication and | 
of great pictures; loan exhibitions 
aecompanied by active study; and th 
tion of a vast quantity of cheap illu 
books. 
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5. LITERATURE. 


From the three esthetic foci, Experiment, 
Education, and Social Service, we may well- 
nigh also plan out the fresh ground of poetic 
expression. In the first place, there was an 
untiring search for an intense living form to suit 
a conception of subjective idealism. Techni- 
cally, advanced verse-makers have sought to 
reproduce the actual action of the mind first set 
in motion by some force greater than itself and 
thereafter subjecting the objective world to the 
“ creative’ power of this motion. Thus this 
spiritual energy was encouraged to recover its 
own essential qualities buried in objective forms. 

Educative verse trod more representative and 
familiar ground. It aimed, beyond expressing 
current moods and sentiments, to suggest that 
the human soul is superior to the objective 
world, but that this world has human qualities 
hitherto largely overlooked. It took the path 
not of abstraction but of a renewal of the use 
of simple language that plain folk can under- 
stand. 

Social service found expression in Poetry 
Recital Socie.ies intended to iead up to and 
initiate the public into the use of the rhythmic 
qualities of speech asa basis of mutual rhythmic 
thought and action. 

In the revolution of public taste a strong 
literary influence has long been predominant. 
An intelligent class of editor and writer, struck 
with the influence of bad writing on taste and 
manners, has arisen to teach the decencies of 
language, tc correct the impurities of style, and 
to remove those depravities of manner which 
are far more immoral than profligate matter. 
There is also the influence on taste of the new 
mode of conveying cheap, easy, and essential 
knowledge to the ‘“‘masses * in the form of 
reprints. 


6. MUSIC. 


Music also exercised a strong influence on 
public taste, especially when mere technical 
cleverness began to yield to a restoration of 
melody and emotionalism. Thus the redis- 
covery of Bach and the decline of Wagner 
assisted music to catch the public ear. 

During the past thirty years good music has 
been introduced to the public by various popular 
methods. 

Curae anpd Goop OPERA. 
Carl Rosa : : . . 1875 


Augustus Harris 1888 
D’ Oyly Carte 1891 
Moody-Manners C ompany 13y7 


NationaL Opera House. 
There were various schemes for the foun- 
dation of a permanent English Opera House 
for the performance of opera in the English 
language and encouragement of English com- 
posers. 
Paiace Theatre, built by D’Oyly Carte, 
who sought to endow London with 
an English Opera House. 
London Opera House, built by Oscar 
Hammerstein 
Scheme to organise it as a National 
Opera House . 
Comic OPERA. 

Gilbert and Sullivan 
MusicaL CoMEDy. 

Type of “ Arcadians.” 
Russtan Ba.et. 

Serge de Diaghilew 

PoputaR CoNnceERTS. 
Hallé (Manchester). 
Newman's Queen's Hall. 
* Promenade. 
Sunday League 
Westminster Sunday Orchestral. 
Popular Sunday and Open Air. 
As promoting a general musical interest may 
be mentioned : 
Musical Competition Festival. 
Revival of Folk Music and Song. 
Choral Societies. 
Orchestral Societies. 
Band Contests. 
LiTERATURE. 
Many popular works published in English 
for the guidance and regulation of 
musical taste. 
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7. DRAMA. 


The Drama reveals influences coming from 
most of the other departments into which 
modern thought and action are here divided. 
The effect was shown in three ways, experi- 
ment, education, and popularisation. First, 
there was an untiring search for a new manner 
of representation and interpretation with which 
the Repertory Theatre, in particular, familiarised 
us. Second, there was the handling of new 
matter coming from original research, philo- 
sophic, scientific and ethical. ‘The result was a 
species of play providing specific contribution 
to freethought and to popular education in such 
matter. Third, there was an attempt to reach a 
section of the public with unformed dramatic 
taste. This served to introduce a number of 
specialised ‘“theatres’’ and proposals of a 
popular character. 

The desire for a National or Shakesperean 
Theatre may have had a beginning in these 
circumstances. In any case it is safe to assume 
that they strengthen the desire, and a popular 
theatre was in the air. It only needed the 
approach of Shakespeare’s 300th birthday to 
bring this desire to practical form by restoring 
Shakespeare to popular interest and making a 
modest housing of him the question of the day. 
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RENEWED INTEREST. 
A few years before the War witnessed 
the re-discovery of Shakespeare, as he 
has, been re- -discovered from time to 


fit in with the mood and 
tentlency of each particular period. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND POPULAR INTEREST. 


PHASES IN THE ORGANISATION OF THE ENGLISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE 


1900. — A movement towards a 
Shakespeare memorial begun. The 
L.C.C. was petitioned to grant a site 
for the erection of a working-model 
of the Old Globe Playhouse. 
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IDEA. 


THE STATUE IDEA. 
1904.—A widely representative com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of 
i Si the Shakespeare movement 
andgdetermining the form of a me- 
morial. 
1905. 


—At a meeting held 
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4. ESTHETICS. 

This high expression of life was touched by 
the three preceding influences. Bergen’s and 
Croce’s -doctrines of intuitionalism, Anthro- 
pology’s discovery of the wsthetic negro, the 
life.centred conception of Religion and_ the 
coming of Western ideals comb ned to hand 
‘Esthetics over to Truth as capable of higher 
expression than mere Beauty. And ‘Truth, in 
in its turn, invited art forms in a world of 
abstract motion. Here significant artists are 
discovered striving to attain the true religious 
ideal of re-union with the Infinite or Absolute, 
with Life or the Thing itself. Hence a pre- 
occupation with non representative forms ex- 
pressing unity and continuity, and revealing a 
determined for concentrated or pure 
movement. 

Besides this purely experimental expression 
there was ihe educational and social service ones. 
With the renewed ideal of citizenship came that 
of a desire for its expression in truthful sur- 
roundings, and a great deal was done to instruct 
the public in art anid craft, hand and _ brain 
labour. One outcome was the Ruskin Working 
Men's College with Ruskin as drawing master. 
This mode of popular instruction was followed 
by many others—found, for instance, in the 
opening of evening clubs and institutions; the 
greater facilities afforded for the use of insti- 
tutions in which works of art were exhibited ; the 
evening and Sunday opening of such institutions; 
teaching given by chosen guides or, labels on 
the exhibits; the pubiication and circulation 
of great pictures; loan exhibitions; lectures 
accompanied by active study; and the publica- 
tion of a vast quantity of cheap illustrated art 


books. 


search 


5. LITERATURE. 


From the three esthetic foci, Experiment, 
Education, and Social Service, we may well- 
nigh also plan out the fresh ground of poetic 
expression. In the first place, there was an 
untiring search for an intense living form to suit 
a conception of subjective idealism. Techni- 
cally, advanced verse-makers have sought to 
reproduce the actual action of the mind first set 
in motion by some force greater than itself and 
thereafter subjecting the objective world to the 
“ creative’ power of this motion. Thus this 
spiritual energy was encouraged to recover its 
own essential qualities buried in objective forms. 

Educative verse trod more representative and 
familiar ground. It aimed, beyond expressing 
current moods and sentiments, to suggest that 
the human soul is superior to the objective 
world, but that this world has human qualities 
hitherto largely overlooked. It took the path 
not of abstraction but of a renewal of the use 
of simple language that plain folk can under- 
stand. 

Social service found expression in Poetry 
Recital Socie.ies intended to iead up to and 
initiate the public into the use of the rhythmic 
qualities of speech asa basis of mutual rhythmic 
thought and action. ; 

In the revolution of public taste a strong 
literary influence has long been predominant. 
An intelligent class of editor and writer, struck 
with the influence of bad writing on taste and 
manners, has arisen to teach the decencies of 
language, tc correct the impurities of style, and 
to remove those depravities of manner which 
are far more immoral than profligate matter. 
There is also the influence on taste of the new 
mode of conveying cheap, easy, and essential 
knowledge to the ‘“‘masses ’ in the form of 


reprints. 


6. MUSIC. 


Music also exercised a strong influence on 
public taste, especially when mere technical 
cleverness began to yield to a restoration of 
melody and emotionalism. Thus the redis- 
covery of Bach and the decline of Wagner 
assisted music to catch the public ear. 

During the past thirty vears good music has 
been introduced to the public by various popular 
methods. 

Cueap anp Goop OPER. 


Carl Rosa 1875 
Augustus Harris ‘ 1883 
D’Oyly Carte , . 1891 
Moody-Manners Company 13y7 


Nationat Opera House. 
There were various schemes for the foun- 
dation of a permanent English Opera House 
for the performance of opera in the English 
language and encouragement of English com- 
posers. 
Paiace Theatre, built by D’Oyly Carte, 
who sought to endow London with 
an English Opera House. 
London Opera House, built by Oscar 
Hammerstein ‘ é ; 
Scheme to organise it as a (ational 
Opera House . 
Comic OPERa. 

Gilbert and Sullivan 
Musica CoMeEDy. 

Type of “ Arcadians.” 
Russian BALLet. 

Serge de Diaghilew 

PopuLaR CONCERTS. 
Hallé (Manchester). 
Newman’s Queen's Hall. 
_ Promenade. 
Sunday League 
Westminster Sunday Orchestral. 
Popular Sunday and Open Air. 
As promoting a general musical interest may 
be mentioned : 
Musical Competition Festival. 
Revival of Folk Music and Song. 
Choral Societies. 
Orchestral Societies. 
Band Contests. 
LITERATURE, 
Many popular works published in English 
for the guidance and regulation of 
musical taste. 
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RENEWED INTEREST. 

A few years before the War witnessed 
the re-discovery of Shakespeare, as he 
has; been re-discovered from time to 
i fit in with the mood and 
tendency of each particular period. 
There sprang up, in consequence, 
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7. DRAMA. 
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8. POLITICS. 


In Politics appeared a new and democratic 
conception of government at once simply 
organic and essentially popular. Legislation 
for the people, if not exactly by the people, was 
clearly the aim. There was a unifying of 
political interests in the service of the people 
which exhibited legislation on the broad and 
sympathetic basis of public need, and discovered 
Parliament turning to public demand and pro- 
jecting schemes of individual and _ social 
welfare and city betterment. Thus questions 
of civics, positive, negative and preventive 
eugenics,-and neo-technics were considered and 
advanced. In all this there was a promise of 
the eventual coming of aclearer visioned, better 
organised, more representative Assembly, fully 
equipped to assist the people as a whole to 
recover the high road to significant political 
expression. : 


g. ECONOMICS. 

Like Political Science, Social Science was 
touched deeply by the new influences, and its 
representatives sought likewise to unify indi- 
vidual and social life. On the one hand there 
was the reassertion of the claim of the individual 
to self-ownership and determinaiton, leading to 
the rejection of the Karl Marxian fallacy that 
conditions are everything and the man little or 
nothing. On the other, there was an awakening 
of communal sympathy and a demand for social - 
determination that served to touch and draw 
the members of all classes together for mutual 
aid and protection. ‘Thus arose a general move- 
ment towards organisation, co-operation, and 
federation, with the eventual aim, no doubt, of 
attaining symmetry of social organism. Here 
the claim for self-determination of the Social 
Group was met by suggestions towards a renewal 
of regional life and the many facilities it offered 
for self-expression. Again the spirit of self- 
determination was busy in the Industrial Group, 
with a resultant desire for emancipation from 
the evils of Industrialism and Plans of Power. 
In all these three life-centred forms of self- 
determination there was an evident desire for a 
more enlightened, independent, and expression- 
ful existence. 





A, EB. F. 


Society, Mr, Bernard 
during its twenty seasons produced over 100 plays. 
practically introduced as a 


Ir should, perhaps, be said that the amazing outburst of dramatic activities coming 
under the head of *‘ Alternatives” was largely due to the initiatives of the Stage 
The Stage Society has 
Bernard Shaw, who was 
playwright at the Avenue Theatre in 1894 by Miss 
Horniman, has exerted a powerful influence on contemporary economic 


Shaw, and Mr. Barker. 


Mr. 


Granville 


| 
10. SEX. 

Finolly, the life-centred philosophy strongly in- 
fluenced the last of the physical divisions. Here 
it stimulated fresh enquiry into the ever-present 
vital problem of the unity of sex-relation and 
life. Investigation was made into the physi- 
ology, pathology and psychology of sex in an 
endeavour to ascertain to what extent the sexual 
impulse is one of the mainsprings of human 
action, and to determine the sense, meaning 
and significance of those vital facts which it is 
now believed account for some of the expression 
of the highest human experience. With the 
introduction of the Galtonian theory of Eugenics 
a great deal of discussion arose round the 
questions of stock-model constructing. Hence 
emerged Eugenic and other educational societies 
all pledged to eliminate disease and ignorance, 
and thus to prepare a path for the supreme 
achievement and noblest term of modern social 
life—the Perfect Citizen—that is, the most 
highly sensitised instrument for transmitting the 
dramatic experience of life. 





thought through the medium of the drama; and Mr. Granville Barker has, ever since 
he left the Stage Society to go into active parinership with Mr. Vedrenne, exerted a 
no less powerful influence on the Repertory Theatre Movement in this country. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that but for these three influences the two following lists 
would be much shorter, if not absent altogether. 

Though Mr. Gordon Craig's name does not appear in the lists, he belongs in effect 
to the general popular movement. His experiments, beginning with ‘ Dido and A®neas,” 
have yielded ideas of a refined manner of representation which have invaded and 
influenced the whole field of popular dramatic and musical representation. 

It is only within recent years that the English Repertory Theatre has been 
advanced as an alternative to the National Theatre scheme. 








L\RE AND POPULAR INTEREST. 


ANISATION OF THE ENGLISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 


ALTERNATIVES TO A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


TRE IDEA. THE STATUE IDEA. THE NATIONAL THEATRE THE REPERTORY THEATRE IDEA, QTHER ALTERNATIVES AND 
tt towards a 1904.—A widely representative com- IDEA. The Repertory Theatre has been offered SPECIALISED THEAT RES. 
begun. The mittte was formed for the purpose of 1904. — A book, “A _ National as an alternative to the National ‘Theatre. Besides the proper organisation of all 


organising the Shakespeare movement 

andgdetermining the form of a me- Archer and Mr. Granville Barker, and 

morial. privately printed with the approval of 
I905.—At a meeting held a artis Of rebooted eos 
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Theatre,” was compiled by Mr. William Its growth is as follows :— 
L.onw#ON REPERTORY. 


1881. Independent Theatre (Grein). 


‘branches of the existing Repertory 
Theatre, there were the _ following 
alternatives :— 





Notr.—It 1s 


of importance to r0te that the Government of this country did practically nothing to promote the pre-war general movement 
towards dramatic expression and edacation. But during the war they made two contributions of capital value. One was providing dramatic 
entertainment for soldiers, and civiliars engaged in war work. The other was the passing of an Education Bill that made provision for education 
considered as a self-determining or ini vidualising factor. The effect of its proposal to educate the individual must be that of re-dramatising the 


individual also. The. pre-war dramatic and musical activities recorded by the chart were in no sense State-aided. Some were the outcome of 
municipal enterprise. Others were the outcome of private initiative, enterprise, and munificence. We know that some at least of these activities 
owe a great deal to the liberality of Lord Howard de Walden, who has undoubtedly been a very generous patron of the higher interests. Likewise 
music owes a very real debt to the generosity of Lady Cunard. To these and other public-spirited patrons—embodying an aristocracy in the best 
sense—the general pulic is indebted for facilities to enjoy glimpses, at least, into that vast treasure-house of immortal] accomplishment which is 
ours by common right. Now that the war has transferred an immense amount of money to the workers of this country, especially in the North, 
where innumerable small manufacturers have made big fortunes, it is, perhaps, not too much to hope that they will in their turn do something to 
restore the lost heritage of the common people. In short, it has been reserved for the new Aristo democracy to establish the true dramatic age, just 
as it was reserved to the old aristocracy to discover the fact that the age was worth establishing. 
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be mentioned : 
Musical Competition Festival. 
Revival of Folk Music and Song. 
Choral Societies. 
Orchestral Societies. 
Band Contests. 
LITERATURE. 


Many popular works published in English 
regulation of 


for the guidance and 


musical taste. 


RENEWED INTEREST. 

A few years before the War witnessed 
the re-discovery of Shakespeare, as he 
has, been re-discovered from time to 
timb—to fit in with the mood and 
tenfency of each particular period. 
There sprang up, in consequence, 
a great pre-occupation with every 
side of the Poet and _ his work, 
plafs, songs, p'ayhouse, technique, his 
profits, investments, associations, times, 
all underwent close scrutiny, mainly 
for what they could contribute towards 
present-day theatrical and other needs. 

To this renewed interest was due :— 

1. An outburst of Shakesperean 
literature. 

2. A craze for Shakespeare collect- 
ing. 

3. Formation of Shakespeare Inter- 
national Alliance, 1g11. 5 

4. Proposal to subsidise Shakes- 
pertan enterprise, such as Bensonian 
speciality, 1913. 

5. Spread of Shakespeare in Schools. 

6. Active formation of Shakespeare 
Societies, Leagues, &c., Elizabethan 
Stage Society, London Shakespeare 
League, 1y02. 

7. Shakespeare Exhibitions. 

8. Shakespeare Festivals : Stratford- 
upon-Avon, His Majesty’s ‘] heatre. 

g. The use of the principles of the 
formation and working of the Shakes- 
peare stage, and of 1epresentations of 
plays to reconstruct present-day staging 
and representation. This was due to 
Mr. William Poel, who thus initiated 
the modern movement towards simpli- 
fication in the theatre. 





would be much shorter, j 


SHAKESPEARE AND POPULAR INTEREST. 


PHASES IN THE ORGANISATION OF THE ENGLISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE IDEA. 


1900.— A movement towards a 
Shakespeare memorial begun. The 
L.C.C. was petitioned to grant a site 
for the erection of a working-model 
of the Old Globe Playhouse. 

1902.—A meeting was convened 
and the London Shakespeare Com- 
memoration League formed for the 
purpose of establishing the Globe 
model: The proposal to erect this 
model was, however, found to be im- 
practicable, and other schemes arose, 
largely stimulated by the gift of Mr. 
R. Badger to the League of £2,500. 
One idea was the erection of a statue; 
another was the establishment of a 
“temple” or a museum; and among 
others was that of a library. 


- 





THE STATUE IDEA. 

1904.—A widely representative com- 
mittte was formed for the purpose of 
organising the Shakespeare movement 
andgdetermining the form of a me- 
morial. 

1905.—At a meeting held at the 
Mansion House, it was proposed that 
the memorial should consist of an 
arcKitectural monument (including a 
statue) with, if possible, a small theatre 
adjoining, for the representation of 
Elizabethan and other plays. The 
latter part of the proposal met with 
strong opposition and was dropped. 

1908.—The General Committee 
again met at the Mansion House, to 
receive the further recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, and it was 
agreed to erect a statue in Park Cres- 
cent, Portland Place, at a cost of not 
less than £ 100,C00. 
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It is only within recent years that the English Repertory 
advanced as an alternative to the National Theatre scheme. : 
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1908 —The Statue idea began to yield to the Theatre idea. 
the project of a statue did not meet the wishes of a very important section of the public, an Honorary Commit 


An excited newspaper correspondence having | 





furtherance of the National Theatre idea was organised by the Daily Chronicle, and a public meeting took place o1 
at the Lyceum Theatre, when a resolution in favour of a National Theatre as a memorial to Shakespeare was uw 
passed. Steps were then taken to amalgamate the two movements. A united General Committee appoin 
Executive, to whom was entrusted the drawing up of the scheme and constitution as set forth in a published state’ 

1909.—On March 23 the General Committee was summoned to receive and sanction the Report. It was 
that £500,000 would be required to build, equip, and endow a National Theatre. Five days later it was anne 
Sir Carl Meyer had contributed through Sir Israel Gollancz £70,000 towards the sum required by the estimate: 

1910=14.—During this period the work of organisation was vigorously carried on. Various appeals for su 
made and further sums subscribed, including a generous gift of £1,000 by Mr. Martin Harvey, thus bringing the to 
up to £g0,000. In 1913 a site of an acre and a fifth was secured in Gower Street from the Duke of Bedford ; 
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£61,086. About the same time the matter of a theatre was brought before Parliament by Mr. Mackinder and State 
WAR-TIME. 
POETRY. MUSIC. 


This led to a higher standard of 
criticism being adopted by some of the 
big popular newspapers, in particular 


DRAMA. 


Army and Navy—FEntertainment Department. 
¥.M.C.A.— English and American Entertainment 


SOLDIERS’ CONCERTS. 
Beecham—Popular Opera Season. 


Russian Ballet—Seasons, with intro- Department. 
duction of Symphonic Interludes London Theatres—¥ ree and Sunday performances. 
Music. Professional and Private Co-operation—Miss Lena 
| 


Ashwell, Mr. Basil Dean, &c. 
Prisoners’ and Internment Theaires—Ruhleben, Xc| 
People's Theatre—* Old Vic.” 
Workers’ Theatre — W.4.A.., 

Workers, Crayford, Kert. 
Citizen House, Bath—Sluwa Children. 
Shakespeare Memorial 7 heatre—Shakespeare Hut 

erected on Gower Street site for performance 

to soldiers in which Sir J. Forbes Robertsor 
and other leading players took part. 


* Old Vic.” —Popular Opera. 
Comic Opera — Such as 
Domino” and *‘ Beaucaire.” 


“ Lilac 


: ; Munitio 
Besides these special expressions of aad. Munition 
good music, there were others that 


followed the soldier wherever he went. 
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Popular Sunday and Open Air. 


As promoting a general musical interest may 


be mentioned : 
Musical Competition Festival. 
Revival of Folk Music and Song. 
Choral Societies. 
Orchestral Societies. 
Band Contests. 
LiTERATURE. 


Many popular works published in English 
for the guidance and regulation of 


musical taste. 


RENEWED INTEREST. 

A few years before the War witnessed 
the re-discovery of Shakespeare, as he 
has, been re-discovered from time to 
i » fit in with the mood and 
tendency of each particular period. 
There sprang up, in consequence, 
a great pre-occupation with every 
aids of the Poet and his work, 
plafs, songs, p'ayhouse, technique, his 
profits, investments, associations, times, 
all underwent close scrutiny, mainly 
for what they could contribute towards 
present-day theatrical and other needs. 

To this renewed interest was due :— 

1. An outburst of Shakesperean 
literature. 

2. A craze for Shakespeare collect- 
ing. 

3. Formation of Shakespeare Inter- 
national Alliance, 1911. J 

4. Proposal to subsidise Shakes- 
perean enterprise, such as Bensonian 
speciality, 1913. 

5. Spread of Shakespeare in Schools. 

6. Active formation of Shakespeare 
Societies, Leagues, &c., Elizabethan 
Stage Society, London Shakespeare 
League, 1y02. 

7. Shakespeare Exhibitions. 

8. Shakespeare Festivals : Stratford- 
upon-Avon, His Majesty’s ‘l heatre. 

g. The use of the principles of the 
formation and working of the Shakes- 
peare stage, and of 1epresentations of 
plays to reconstruct present-day staging 
and representation. This was due to 
Mr. William Poel, who thus initiated 
the modern movement towards simpli- 
fication in the theatre. 
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would be much shorter, if not absent altogether. 


Though Mr. Gordon Craig's name does not appear in the lists, he belongs in effect 
to the general popular movement. His experiments, beginning with “ Dido and Aéneas,” 
have yielded ideas of a refined manner of representation which have invaded and 


influenced the whole field of popular dramatic and musical representation. 


It is only within recent years that the English Repertory Theatre has been 


advanced as an alternative to the National Theatre scheme. 
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THE STATUE IDEA. 

1904.—A widely representative com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of 
organising the Shakespeare movement 
andgdetermining the form of a me- 
morial, 

1905.—At a meeting held at the 
Mansion House, it was proposed that 
the memorial should consist of an 
architectural monument (including a 
statue) with, if possible, a small theatre 
adjoining, for the representation of 
Elizabethan and other plays. The 
latter part of the proposal met with 
strong opposition and was dropped. 

1908.—The General Committee 
again met at the Mansion House, to 
receive the further recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, and it was 
agreed to erect a statue in Park Cres- 
cent, Portland Place, at a cost of not 
less than £100,000. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
IDEA. 
1904. — A_ book, “A_ National 


Theatre,” was compiled by 
Archer and Mr. Granville Barker, and 
privately printed with the approval of 
a number of representative persons. 
1907.—This detailed scheme, em- 
bodying a manifesto, was published in 
book-form and its proposals submitted 
to general opinion. It was proposed 
that the theatre should be a gift to the 


Mr. William 


nation, and, therefore, rent free. The 
cost of the gift of the building, 
including site, erection, and stage 


equipped with all up-to-date devices, 
a stock of sceneiy, and wardrobe, was 
estimated at £180,000, being £75,000 
for the site, £105,000 for the building 
and equipment. Besides this there was 
a guarantee fund fully paid by the sup- 
porters of the scheme, and fixed at 
£150,000. The scheme as prescribed 
included the complete details for 
working the theatre. 





a began to yield to the Theatre idea. 


An excited newspaper correspondence having proved that 


not meet the wishes of a very important section of the public, an Honorary Committee for the 
lheatre idea was organised by the Daily Chronicle, and a public meeting took place on May 1gth 
‘na resolution in favour of a National Theatre as a memorial to Shakespeare was unanimously 


taken to amalgamate the two movements. 


A united General Committee appointed a new 


rusted the drawing up of the scheme and constitution as set forth in a published statement. 


the General Committee was summoned to receive and sanction the Report. 
juired to build, equip, and endow a National Theatre. 


It was estimated 
Five days later it was announced that 


ited through Sir Israel Gollancz £70,000 towards the sum required by the estimates. 


; period the work of organisation was vigorously carried on. 


Various appeals for support were 


scribed, including a gencrous gift of £1,000 by Mr. Martin Harvey, thus bringing the total received 
site of an acre and a fifth was secured in Gower Street from the Duke of Bedford at a cost of 
time the matter of a theatre was brought before Parliament by Mr. Mackinder and State aid invited 
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Department. 
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Workers’ Theatre 
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DRAMA. 


Army and Navy—FEntertainment Department. 
¥.M.C.A.— English and American Entertainment 


London Theatres—F¥ ree and Sunday performances. 
Professional and Private Co-operation—Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Mr. Basil Dean, &c. 
Prisoners’ and Internment Theaires—Ruhleben, &c. 
Prople's Theatre—* Old Vic.” 
— W.E.A., 
Workers, Crayford, Kert. 
Citizen House, Bath—Slura Children. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre—Shakespeare Hut, 
erected on Gower Street site for performances 
to soldiers in which Sir J. Forbes Robertson 
and other leading players took part. 


and Munition 
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in this country. 





ALTERNATIVES TO A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE IDEA, 

The Repertory Theatre has been offered 
as an alternative to the National ‘Theatre. 
Its growth is as follows :— 
L.ongon REPERTORY. 

1881. Independent Theatre (Grein). 

1894. Stage Society (Whelen). 

1g04. Court Theatre (Barker). 

1yo6. Criterion and Adelphi ‘Theatres. 

1907. Royalty Theatre. 

1g08. Kingsway and Savoy ‘heatre, 
( Barker). 

190g. Queen’s 
‘Theatre. 

1910. Duke of York’s Theatre (J. M. 
Barrie). 

1911. Royalty Theatre. 

1912. Kingsway and Savoy ‘Theatres 
(Barker). 
PROVINCIAL REPERTORY THEATRE. 

1899. Irish Literary Theatre. 

1904. Irish National Theatre (Yeats). 

1907. Manchester Literary ‘Theatre 
(Hofniman). 

1gog. Glasgow Literary Theatre. 

His Majesty's (Afternoon) (Dana and 
Whelen). 

tg11. Liverpool Art Theatre (Dean). - 

1913. Birmingham Art ‘Theatre (Barry 
Jackson, John Drinkwater). 

1913. Sheffield Repertory Theatre. 

Leeds and Bristol were to follow. 
SUBURBAN RepERTOoRY ‘THEATRE. 

1913. Croydon. 
CoLoNnIAL REPERTORY THEATRE. 

1go8. Adelaide Literary Theatre (‘T're- 
harne). 

Sydney Stage Society. 

Melbourne Repertory Theatre. 
Lonpon Art THEATRE. 

1909. Haymarket Theatre (Trench). 

1910. Little ‘Theatre (Miss Granville). 

1gti. Cabaret Theatre “ Golden Calf.” 
PROPAGANDIST PLay SOCIETIES. 

1884 to 1910. Rapid growth of play- 
goers’ societies all over England. 

1907. The Play Actors. 

igtt. The New Players. 

1giz. The Pioneer Players. 

1913. Drama League. 
FortiGN ENTERPRISES contributing to the 
Dramatic Movement.—German, French, 
Jewish, Japanese, Sicilian, and Indian. 
ENGLIsH ENTERPRISES. 

Shakespeare Festivals (Benson, Tree). 

Folk Song and Dance (Sharp, Neil). 

Mermaid Society (17th and 18th Cen- 
tury Plays). 


and His Majesty’s 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES AND 
SPECIALISED THEATRES. 

Besides the proper organisation of all 
branches of the existing Repertory 
Theatre, there were the. fellowing 
alternatives :— 

1. Organisation of a Shakespeare 
Company to be housed when it has 
become popularand thoroughly efficient 
(William Poel*and-Lady Gomme): 

2. A theatre forming a National 
Gallery of dramatic masterpieces (J. H. 
Mackinder). 

3. Experimental theatre. A small 
working-model of an _ experimental 
National Theatre while the main scheme 
was maturing (Trench). 

4. Experimental theatre with 
Academy of Acting as 
(Henry Arthur Jones). 

5. PEopLe’s THEATRE. 

St. George’s Popular Entertain- 
ment Society. 
People’s Free Theatre (Miss G. 
Bishop). 
1904. Sadler’s Wells Theatre (offered) 

(Frederick Baugh). 

1914. Victoria Hall, “ Old Vic” (Miss 

Rosina Filippi). 

1914. Victoria ilall, “Old Vic.” (Miss 

Baylis). 

1914. People’s Theatre Society, His 

Majesty's Theatre (Tree). 


the 
foundation 


SunpDaY THEATRE. 

The Sunday opening of the theatre 
was discussed for some considerable 
time before the War, and practical pro- 
posals put forward by Tree, Alexander, 
and others. 

CuurcH THEATRE. 

Performances were given in places 
of public worship under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel, who was strongly 
in favour of the regular dramatic use 
of such places. 

SETTLEMENT THFATRE. 

1910. More’s Garden, Chelsea, 
(Geddes and Branford, and Town and 
Gown Movement). 

1913. Citizen House, Bath (Instruc- 
tion of slum children and young work- 
people). 

Toynbee Hall Shakespeare Society. 
Workers’ Epucatronat THEATRE. 

Enterprises in conjunction with 
W.E.A. 

TRAVELLING THEATRE. 


1914. Welsh National Dramatic 

























































cally nothing to promote the pre-war general movement 
ibutions of capital value. One was providing dramatic 
of an Education Bill that made provision for education 
educate the individual must be that of re-dramatising the 
re in no sense State-aided. Some were the outcome of 
ificence. We know that some at least of these activities 
a very generous patron of the higher interests. Likewise 
ic-spirited patrons—embodying an aristocracy in the best 
ast treasure-house of immortal accomplishment which is 
sy to the workers of this country, especially in the North, 
vuch to hope that they will in their turn do something to 
Aristo democracy to establish the true dramatic age, just 
ing. 


To this renewed interest was due :— 
1. An outburst of Shakesperean 
literature. 

2. A craze for Shakespeare collect- 
ing. 

3. Formation of Shakespeare Inter- 
national Alliance, 1911. 

4. Proposal to subsidise Shakes- 
perean enterprise, such as Bensonian 
speciality, 1913. 

5. Spread of Shakespeare in Schools. 

6. Active formation of Shakespeare 
Societies, Leagues, &c., Elizabethan 
Stage Society, London Shakespeare 
League, 1y02. 

7. Shakespeare Exhibitions. 

8. Shakespeare Festivals : Stratford- 
upon-Avon, His Majesty’s ‘I heatre. 

g. The use of the principles of the 
formation and working of the Shakes- 
peare stage, and of 1epresentations of 
plays to reconstruct present-day staging 
and representation. This was due to 
Mr. William Poel, who thus. initiated 
the modern movement towards simpli- 
fication in the theatre. 





D O - DY O U . 
R. Badger to the League of £2,500. 
One idea was the erection of a statue; 
another was the establishment of a 
“temple” or a museum; and among 
others was that of a library. 
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1908 —The Statue idea began to yiek 
the project of a statue did not meet the \ 
furtherance of the National Theatre idea wa 
at the Lyceum Theatre, when a resolution i 
passed. Steps were then taken to amal 
Executive, to whom was entrusted the draw 

1909.—On March 23 the General C 
that £500,000 would be required to build, 
Sir Carl Meyer had contributed through Si: 

1910=14.— During this period the wo: 
made and further sums subscribed, includir 
up to £90,000. In 1913 a site of an acre 
£61,086. About the same time the matter 
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POETRY. 


Boom in poetry. 


the Weekly Dispatch. 





This led to a higher standard of 
criticism being adopted by some of the 
big popular newspapers, in particular 


| MUSIC. 


| Soxpirrs’ CONCERTS. 


Music. 


Beecham—Popular Opera 
Russian Ballet—Seasons. 
duction of Symphonic 


“ Old Vic.’ —Popular Op 


Comic Opera — Such 


Domino” and *‘ Beauc: 


Besides these special ex 


good music, there were 


followed the soldier wherev 
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ARMISTIC 





BEGINNINGS. 


SOCIETIES. 
British Drama League. 
League of Arts. 
Arts League of Service. 


New Chap-book Series. 
Uheatrecra/ft. 

The Proscenium. 

The Actor. 





RENEWALS. 


Art THEATRE GUILD. 


Actors AssociaTIOon — ‘1 
Movement in theatre, hav 
to the general ‘“ dem 


Manchester Unnamed Society. popular movement. 
Nottingham Little Movement. REPERTORY. 

Bristol Playgoers. Liverpool. 
Glastonbury Festival Movement. Birmingham. 
Welsh Village and Community Drama. “Old Vie. 


PUBLICATIONS, PoETRY, AND DRAMA. 


Many activities have sprung up since the war 
ended, of which the above are the principal. 






























. Dart © Proposal met wi cost of the gift of e building, 
1,500, strong opposition and was dropped. including site, erection, and stage 
atue ; 1908.—The General Committee equipped with all up-to-date devices, 
of a again met at the Mansion House, to a stock of scenery, and wardrobe, was 
mong receive the further recommendation of estimated at £180,000, being £75,000 


the Executive Committee, and it was 
agreed to erect a statue in Park Cres- 
cent, Portland Place, at a cost of not 
less than £ 100,c00. 


— 


for the site, £105,000 for the building 
and equipment. Besides this there was 
a guarantee fund fully paid by the sup- 
porters of the scheme, and_ fixed at 
£150,000. The scheme as prescribed 
included the complete details for 
working the theatre. 





in to yield to the Theatre idea. 


An excited newspaper correspondence having proved that 
pap £ 


neet the wishes of a very important section of the public, an Honorary Committee for the 
e idea was organised by the Daily Chronicle, and a public meeting took place on May 19th 
solution in favour of a National Theatre as a memorial to Shakespeare was unanimously 


to amalgamate the two movements. 


A united General Committee appointed a new 


the drawing up of the scheme and constitution as set forth in a published statement. 


reneral Committee was summoned to receive and sanction the Report. 
to build, equip, and endow a National Theatre. 


It was estimated 
Five days later it was announced that 


rough Sir Israel Gollancz £70,000 towards the sum required by the estimates. 


d the work of organisation was vigorously carried on. 


Various appeals for support were 


|, including a generous gift of £1,000 by Mr. Martin Harvey, thus bringing the total received 


an acre and a fifth was secured in Gower Street from the Duke of Bedford at a cost of 


1e matter of a theatre was brought before Parliament by Mr. Mackinder and State aid invited 
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.s Army and Navy—Entertainment Department. 


jar Opera Season. 
-Seasons, with intro- 
ymphonic Interludes 


pular Opera. 
- Such as 
** Beaucaire.”’ 


“ Lilac 


pecial expressions of 
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r wherever he went. 


¥.M.C.A.— English and American Entertainment 
Department. 

London Theatres—F ree and Sunday performances. 

Professional and Private Co-operation—Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Mr. Basil Dean, &c. 

Prisoners’ and Internment Theaires—Ruhleben, &c. 

People's Theatre—* Old Vic.” 

Workers’ Theatre — W.4.A., 
Workers, Crayford, Kert. 

Citizen House, Bath—Sluza Children. 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre—Shakespeare Hut, 
erected on Gower Street site for performances 
to soldiers in which Sir J. Forbes Robertson 
and other leading players took part. 


and Munition 
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{ISTICE-TIME. 

EWALS. DEVELOPMENTS. 

LD. Shakespeare Memortal Theatre-— ‘The executive 


rion — lrade Union 
satre, having a relation 
1 “ democratic’ or 
2nt. 


co-operates in the staging of six plays at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon summer festival and continues the 
policy of propaganda by means of an acting 
company on tour. 
The Phenix —Offshoot of the Stage Society. 
Everyman Theatre—Little theatre idea. 
Stockport Little Theatre—Development of “ Stock- 
port Garrick.” 
Bethnal Green People’s Theatre—Miss Lena Ashwell. 
Ben Greet Shakespearean Enterprise—The L.C.C. 
have granted £450 towards the maintenance of 
Shakespearean productions in connection with the 
Council Education, including that at the “ Old 
Vic.,” with Mr. Ben Greet’s company for 
children’s matinees. 








Theatre. 
1910. Duke of York’s Theatre (J. M. 

Barrie). 

1911. Royalty Theatre. 
1912. Kingsway and Savoy 

(Barker). 

PRovINcIAL REPERTORY THEATRE. 
1899. Irish Literary Theatre. 
1904. Irish National Theatre (Yeats). 
1907. Manchester Literary Theatre 

(Hogniman). 

1909. Glasgow Literary Theatre. 
His Majesty's (Afternoon) (Dana and 

Whelen). 
1g11. Liverpool Art Theatre (Dean). 
1913. Birmingham Art ‘Theatre (Barry 

Jackson, John Drinkwater). 

1913. Sheffield Repertory Theatre. 

Leeds and Bristol were to follow. 
SUBURBAN REPERTORY ‘THEATRE. 

1913. Croydon. 

CoLoniaL Repertory THEATRE. 
1go8. Adelaide Literary Theatre (Tre- 

harne). 

Sydney Stage Society. 

Melbourne Repertory Theatre. 

Lonvon Art THEATRE. 

1909. Haymarket Theatre (Trench). 

1g10. Little Theatre (Miss Granville). 

1git. Cabaret Theatre ‘‘ Golden Calf.” 
PROPAGANDIST PLAy SOCIETIES. 

1884 to 1910. Rapid growth of play- 
goers’ societies all over England. 

1907. The Play Actors. 

1gt1. The New Players. 

1giz. The Pioneer Players. 

1913. Drama League. 

FortiGN ENTERPRISES contributing to the 
Dramatic Movement.—German, French, 
Jewish, Japanese, Sicilian, and Indian. 
ENGLIsi ENTERPRISES. 

Shakespeare Festivals (Benson, Tree). 

Folk Song and Dance (Sharp, Neil). 

Mermaid Society (17th and 18th Cen- 
tury Plays). 

Ertglish Drama Society (Chester Plays). 

Morality Play Revival. 

Theatrical Exhibitions (Whitechapel). 

Pageant Plays (Parker). 

Village Drama Movement. 

Music Hall Development (Stoll, Butt, 
de Courville). 

Picture Play Development. 

Dramatic Education. 

University Dramatic Society.—Aberys- 
with, Cardiff, Oxford, Marlowe Society, 
Cambridge. 

Schools.—Jews, East-End W.E.A. in 
association with other bodies. 


Theatres 

















































































3. Experimental theatre. A small 
working-model of an experimental 
National Theatre while the main scheme 
was maturing (Trench). 

4. Experimental theatre with the 
Academy of Acting as foundation 
(Henry Arthur Jones). 

5. Peopie’s THEATRE. 

St. George’s Popular Entertain- 
ment Society. 
People’s Free Theatre (Miss G., 
Bishop). 
1904. Sadler's Wells Theatre (offered) 

(Frederick Baugh). 

1914. Victoria Hall, “ Old Vic ” (Miss 

Rosina Filippi). 

1914. Victoria tlall, “Old Vic.” (Miss 

Baylis). 

1914. People’s Theatre Society, His 

Majesty’s Theatre (Tree). 

SunDAY THEATRE. 

The Sunday opening of the theatre 
was discussed for some considerable 
time before the War, and practical pro- 
posals put forward by Tree, Alexander, 
and others. 

CHURCH ‘THEATRE. 

Performances were given in places 
of public worship under the direction 
of Mr. William Poel, who was strongly 
in favour of the regular dramatic use 
of such places. 

SETTLEMENT THIATRE. 

1g10. More’s Garden, Chelsea 
(Geddes and Branford, and Town and 
Gown Movement). 

1913. Citizen House, Bath (Instruc- 
tion of slum children and young work- 
people). 

Toynbee Hall Shakespeare Society. 


Workers’ EpucattonaL THEATRE. 


Enterprises in conjunction with 
W.E.A. 

TRAVELLING THEATRE. 

1914. Welsh National Dramatic 


Society. 

CHILDREN’S ‘THEATR . ; 
Idea suggested by the J. M.? Barrie 

Christmas Play. 
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is own sake and as a means of Intelligent Recreation among all classes of the 
community. Membership is open to all persons who are concerned with the practice 
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The League is desirous to get into touch with all persons or Societies at; 
present working for the spread of Theatrical Art, and welcomes communications, 
fom all such persons, with offers of or requests for assistance. A Theatrical 
Mureau of {Information is in course of formation at the Offices of the League, 
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